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There is no gain in finish or polish in and of itself. 
Polish and finish presuppose something that is worthy 
of being thus brought into prominence. He who 
essays to write with finish, or to speak with polish, 
without having in mind a thought or a fact which is 
worthy of being brought out even in roughest guise, 
and which possesses him because of its intrinsic or its 
practical value, is likely to fail of his purpose, and 
his purpose is surely worthy of failure only. 


Not what a man has, but the way in which he looks 
at it, is the measure of a man’s wealth of possessions. 
If a man deems his present property as fully enough 
for -his needs, he is richer by far than the man who, 
with ten times as much property, is reaching out with 
longing for a great deal more. Contentment is of 
one’s self, and not of one’s position and belongings. 
He who is discontented with his present lot, would 
not be likely to find contentment in any other lot in 
the universe. 


A true love is not contingent on its return, or on 
its appreciation. It goes out unfailingly and un- 
swervingly toward its object, whether it be welcomed, 
or be disregarded ; whether it be understood, or be 
misapprehended. It may indeed long for recognition 
and response, and rejoige in these when they are 





secured ; but it does not depend upon them for its 
life and heartiness. He who loves truly, loves unsel- 
fishly ; he loves apart from the question of his being 
loved, or of his love being valued. Only this love 
is worthy of the name of love, or of friendship, which 
is love at its purest and its best. And love of this 
nature is never lost; for he who loves thus either 
advantages another by his love, or is advantaged in 
his own character by thus loving. 


How seldom do we look upon « duty as an unpaid 
debt! Duty is something that we ought to do. 
Primarily the word “ ought” is nothing else than the 
past tense of “owe.” 
Many 


when he would be disturbed to find himself a debtor 
complacently viewing his unpaid creditors. We think 
too often of duty as something affecting only ourselves. 
The praise of its doing, the blame of its not doing, 


So, if our words mean any-| 
* | thing, they mean that what we ought, we owe. 
e|@ one lightly admits that he ought to do a thing, 








that expression he may be, there is an association of 
his actions with his speech, of himself with his phrases, 
which becomes a powerful influence over the lives of 
others who are or have been constantly with him, A 
child who has repeatedly seen his father in trying 
situations, who has heard him asked to do that which 
was against his principles, who has heard his expressions 
of conviction, and seen his correspondent actions, may, 
in later life, be called upon to make such decisions, to 
declare himself iff similar situations. Then will he find 
his father’s words sounding in his ears and creeping to 
his lips. If he has been undecided or wavering, he may 
be stimulated into strength by the new recollection of 
old familiar phrases which, as they have been formed 
by his father’s character, in turn become the former 
of his. Our characters are bound to show out more 
or less in a pet phrase, an habitual word, a shrug of 
the shoulder, a frown, or asmile. These may become 
half-conscious or unconscious habiis with us; but 
somewhere, some day, it may be long after we are 


are ours,—and there we rest it as owr business. But, | gone, that expression of speech, of countenance, or of 
viewed in the light of a debt,—of that which we | limb, may, by some newly awakened association, be- 
ought (6r owe),—its neglect is the defrauding of an- | come # power for the making or breaking of the man- 
other; or others, of a just claim. And no one is so | hood or character of those by whom we may be only 
likely to be defrauded .as God, because to him we | half remembered. Let us bear in mind that, whether 
owe all things. Is not he who refuses to do what he | we will or not, we live not to ourselves nor alone for 


admits that he ought, condemned, by his own words, 
as a moral defaulter? 


One of the comforts of prayer is in the fact that 
we can ask God with confidence to help us, when we 


are not sure what help we want, or what help is best |_ 


for us. There are times when we know that we are 
not in a right frame of mind toward God or toward 
our duties, and yet’ when we are unable to see just 





our own day and generation, Our responsibility 
lives in others also. 





DEALING TENDERLY WITH A 
CHILD’S FEARS. 


The best child in the world is liable to be full of 
fears; and the child who is full of fears deserves care- 


where our fault is, or just how much we are at fault | ful handling, in order that his fears may not gain per- 
in this line or in that. If, at such a time, we set | ™anent control of him. How to deal wisely, firmly, 
ourselves at trying to analyze our purposes, our emo- | and tenderly with a child’s fears, is one of the impor- 
tions, and our motives, in order to decide wherein we | ®0t practical questions in the training of a child. _ 


are right and wherein we are wrong, we gre liable to 
be more and more confused and perplexed over our 


| 


| 
| 


To begin with, it should be understood that a child’s 
fears are no sign of a child’s weakness, but that, as a 


ease, and to entangle ourselves in hopeless self-dis- | rule, the stronger a child is in the elements of a well- 
cussions concerning the perils and proprieties of the | balanced and an admirable character the more fears 
different courses of action that open before us. But | he will have to contend with in the exercise of his 
if, on the other hand, we bow ourselves before God, | Character. Hence a child’s fears are worthy of respect, 
in such an emergency, and trustfully say to him that and call forenderness of treatment, instead of being 
he knows our trouble, and that he can see our way | 


out of it, therefore we commit ourselves to him for 


instruction and guidance we may be sure that God | 


will hear our prayer, and will make our path plain 


before us, or will give us such impulses and such new | 
surroundings as enable us to know the right and to 
do it, as would otherwise be impossible to us. Indeed, | 


to us, in the certainty of its advantages, than when | 


we know not how to pray as we ought, and the Spirit | 


helpeth our infirmity by interceding for us with 
groanings that cannot be uttered, 


Speech is largely molded by character, as character 
is, in turn, more or less molded by speech. Expres- 
sion is the pressing out, or outward exhibit, of that 
which was within. Every one, from the most com- 
monplace talker to the most cultivated writer, shows 





looked at as a cause of ridicule or of severity on the 
part of those who observe them, 

“Fear” is not “ cowardice.” Fear is a keen per- 
ception of dangers, real or imaginary. Cowardice is 
a refusal to brave the dangers which the fears recog- 
nize. Fear is the evidence of manly sensitiveness. 
Cowardice is the exhibit of unmanly weakness. Fear 


there is no time when prayer can be more precious | is a moral attribute of humanity. Cowardice is a 


moral lack. A child, or a man, who is wholly free 
from cowardice, may have more fears than the veriest 
coward living. The one struggles successfully against 
his many fears; the other yields in craven submission 
to the first fear that besets him. 

It is by no means to a child’s credit that it can be 
said of him, “ He doesn’t know what fear is.” A child 
ought to know what fear is. He is pitiably ignorant 
if he does not. The same is true of the bravest man, 
It is not the soldier who does not know fear, but it is 


his personality in his favorite words and phrases, or | the soldier who will not yield to the fears he feels, who — 
idiosyncrasies of speech and action. These are the | is the truly courageous man. Without a fine percep- 





expression of himself; and, however unconscious of! tion and a quick apprehension of dangers on every 
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_ “side, no soldier could be fully alive to the necessities 
of his position and to the demands of his duty; and 
' it is, in a sense, peculiarly true that the best soldier is 


likely to be the most fearful. It is the Braddocks 


“‘who are “not afraid” who needlessly suffer disaster ; 


while the Washingtons who have timely fears are 
prepared to act efficiently in the time of disaster. It 
is in enforcement of this truth that the Apostle says, 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall;” or, in other words, Let him who has no 
fears have a care lest he fail from his lack of fears. 

A child’s fears are on various planes, and because of 
this they must be differently dealt with. A child has 
fears which are reasonable, fears which are unrea- 
soning, and fears which are wholly-imaginary ; fears 
which are the result of a process of reasoning, fears 

which are apart from any reasoning process, and 
fears which are in the realm of fancy and imagina- 
tion. -A child who once falls in trying to walk, or 
“from coming too near the top of a flight of stairs, is 
“fiable to be afraid that he shall fall again if he makes 
another effort in the same direction. “A burnt child 
dreads the fire.” That is a reasonable fear. Again, 
a child comes very early to an instinctive shrinking 
from trusting himself to a strange?; he recoils from 
, an ill-appearing person or thing; he trembles at a 
‘loud noise; he is fearful because of the slamming of 
shutters, even when he knows that the wind does it; 
~he is afraid of thunder as well as of lightning, apart 
‘from any question of harm to him from the electric 
bolt. This is without any process of reasoning on his 
“part, even while there is a basis of reality in the 
causes of his fear. Yet, again, a child is afraid of 
being alone in the darkness; or he is afraid of 
“ ghosts” and “ goblins,” about which he has been 
told by others. It is his imagination that is at work 
in this case, That all these fears should call for pre- 
cisely the same treatment is, of course, an absurdity. 
‘ How to deal with each class of fears, is an important 
element in the question before the parent who would 
treat wisely the fears of his children. 

A child would be obviously lacking in sense, if he 
Were never afraid of the consequences of any action 
to which he was inclined, If he had no fear of fall- 

ing, no fear of fire or water, no fear of edged tools or 
machinery, no fear of a moving vehicle, it would be 
-an indication of his defectiveness in reasoning facul- 
‘ties. Yet that there is a wide difference among chil- 
dren in the measure of their timidity in the presence 
“of personal danger, no one will deny. One child is 
unduly fearful, while another is unduly venturesome. 
‘Moreover, that the timidest child can be brought to 
‘overcome, in large measure, his fears of physical 
harm, is apparent in view of the success of primitive 
“peoples in training their children to swim before they 
ean walk, or to climb as soon as they can stand; and 
‘of circus managers in bringing the children of eivil- 
‘ized parents to feats of daring agility. How to train 
a child to the mastery of his fears in this line, with- 
out the brutal disregard of his feelings that too often 
accompanies such training by savages or professional 
athletes, is a point worthy of the attention of every 
wise parent. 

Because these fears are within the realm of the 
reasoning faculties, they ought to be removed by 
means of a process of reasoning. A child ought not 
to be beaten or threatened or ridiculed into the over- 
coming of his fears, but rather encouraged and 
directed to their overcoming, through showing him 
that they ought to, and that they can, be overcome. 
His fears are not unworthy of him; therefore he 
ought neither to be punished nor to be made sport 
of because he has them, The meeting and surmount- 


. *ing of his fears, within bounds, is also worthy of a 


‘child; therefore he ought to be helped to see this 
fact, and kindly cheered and sympathized with in his 
efforts accordingly. 

Many a child has been trained to intelligent fear- 
lessness, so far as he ought tobe fearless, through the 
wise and tender endeavors of his parents to show him 
his power in this direction, and to stimulate him to 





the exercise of this power. And many a child has 
been turned aside from the overcoming of his fears, 
through the untimely ridicule of him for his possess- 
ion of those fears, Because he must be a laughing- 
stock while struggling to master his fears, he decides | 
to evade the struggle in order to evade the ridicule. 
Tenderness in pointing out to a child the wiser way 
of meeting his fears, is better than severity on the one 
hand, or ridicule on the other. 

Unreasoning or instinctive fears are common to 
both the brightest and the dullest children. They 
are among the guards which are granted. to humanity, 
in is very nature, for its own protection. It would’ 
never do for a child to make no distinction between 
persons whom he could trust implicitly, and persons 
whom he must suspect, or shrink from. He needs to 
be capable of starting at a sudden sound, or of stand- 
ing in awe of the great forces of nature. The proper 
meeting of these instinctive fears by a child must be 
through his understanding of their reasonable limits, 
and through the intelligent conforming of his action 
to that understanding. It is for the parent to train ‘ 
his child to know how far he must overcome these 
fears, and how far they must still have play in his 
mind. And this is a process requiring tenderness, 
patience, and wisdom. 

When a child shows fear at the moaning of the 
wind about the house, and at its rattling of the shutters 
on a winter’s night, it is not fair to say to him, “Oh, 
nonsense! What are you afraid of? That’s nothing 
but the wind.” . There is no help to the child in that 
saying; but there is harm to him, in its suggestion 
of the parent’s lack of sympathy with him. - If, how- 
ever, the parent says, at such a time,’ “ Does that 
sound trouble you? Let me tell you how it comes ;” 
and then goes on to show how the wind is doing 
God’s work in driving away causes of sickness, and 
how it sometimes makes sweet music on Wires that 
are stretched out for it to play upon,—the child may 
come to have a new thought about the wind, and to 
listen for its music on the shutters or through the trees. 

One good mother sought to overcome her little 
boy’s fear of thunder by simply telling him: that it 
was God’s voice speaking out of the heavens ‘but 
that was one step too many for his thoughts to take as 
yet. The thunder just as it was was what gave him 
trouble, no matter where it. came from; so when the | 
next peal sounded through. the air, the little fellow 
whimpered out despairingly, “Mamma, baby doesn’t 
like God’s voice.” And that mother was too wise and 
tender to rebuke her child for his unreadiness for 
that mode of revelation from above. On the. other 
hand, a father, whose little daughter was afraid of 
the thunder, took his child into his arms, when a 
thunder-storm was raging, and carried her out on to 
the piazza, in order, as he said, to show her some- 
thing very beautiful. Then he told her that the 
clouds were making loud music, and that the light 
always flashed from the clouds before the music 
sounded, and he wanted her to watch for both light 
and music. His evident enthusiasm on the subject, 
and his manifest tenderness toward his child, swept 
the little one away from her fears, out toward the 
wonders of nature above her, and soon she was ready 
to believe that the thunder was as the very voice of 
God, which she could listen to with reverent grati- 
tude. If there were more of this loving wisdom exer- 
cised in parental dealing with children’s fears, there 
would be less trouble from the unmastered fears of 
children on every side. 

The hardest fears to control are, however, the fears 
which are purely of the imagination ; and no other 
fears call for such considerate tenderness of treatment 
as these, in the realm of child-training. It is the 
more sensitive children, children of the finest grain, 
and of the more active and potent imaginings, who 
are most liable to the sway of these fears, and who are 
sure to suffer most from them. Persons who are lack- 
ing in the imaginative faculty, or who are cold-blooded 
and matter-of-fact in-their temperament and nature, 
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fears over those who feel them at their fullest. Hence 
it is, that these fears in a child’s mind are less likely 
than any others to receive due consideration from 
parents generally, even while they need it most. 

Because these fears are not of the reason, they are 
not to be removed by reason, Because they are of the 
imagination, the imagination must be called into ser- 
vice for their mastery. It is not enough to pronounce 
these fears unreasonable, and foolish, They are, in 
their realm, a reality, and they must be met accord- 
ingly. While children suffer from them most keenly, 
they are not always outgrown in manhood. A cler- 
gyman already past the middle of life was heard ‘to 
‘say that, to this day, he could never come up the 
cellar stairs all by himself, late at night, after cover- 
ing up the furnace fire for the night, without the 
irrational fear that some one would clutch him by 
his feet from out. of the darkness below.. The fear 
was a reality, even though the cause was in the 
imagination. And a soldier who had been under 
fire in a score of battles, said that he would - to-day 
rather go into another battle than to be all alone ina 
a deserted house in broad daylight. In neither of 
these cases is the person under the influence of super- 
stitious fears, but only of those fears which an active 
imagination will suggest in connection with possibili- 
ties of danger beyond all that can yet be seen. And 
these are but illustrations of the power of such fears 
in the minds of men who are strongest by reason of 
their very susceptibility to such fears. . What folly, 
then, to blame a.child of high imagination for feeling 
the sway of fears of this sort! 

The heroic treatment of these fears of the imagina- 
tion is not what is called for in every instance; nor 
is it always sufficient to meet the case. A child may 
be trained to go by himself into the darkness, or to 
sleep in a room shut away from other occupants of 
the house, without overcoming his fears of imagina- 
tion, And if these fears be constantly spoken of as 
those which are utterly unworthy of him, the child 
may- indeed refrain from giving expression to them, 
and suffer all by himself with an uncalled-for sense 
of humiliation, even while he is just as timid as before. 
It would be better, in many a case, to réfrain from 
an undue strain on a sensitive child, through sending 
him out of the house in the evening to walk a lonely 
path, or through forcing him ‘to sleep beyond the 
easy call of other members of the household; but in 
every instance itis right and wise for a parent to give 
his child the evidence of sympathy with him in his 
fears, and of tender considerateness of him in his 
struggles for their overcoming. 

The help of helps to a child in meeting his fears of 
the imagination, is found in the bringing to his mind, 
through the imagination, a sense of the constant 
presence of a Divine Protector to cheer him when 
his fears aré at their highest. A little child who 
wakened in the middle of the night, called to her 
parents, in another room, and when her father was 
by -her bedside, she told him that she was afraid to 
be alone. Instead of rebuking her for this, he said, 
“ There’s a little verse in the Bible, my darling, that’s 
meant for you at a time like this; and I want you 
to have that in your mind whenever you waken ‘in 
this way. It is a verse out of one of David’s psalms; 
and it is what he said to the Lord his Shepherd: 
‘ What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee.’ That is 
the verse. Now, whenever you are afraid, you can 
think of that verse, and say it over as a loving 
prayer, and the Good Shepherd will hear you,-and 
will keep you from all harm.” And from that time 
on, that little child was comforted through faith when 
her imagination pressed her with its fears. She never 
forgot that verse ; and it still is a help to her in her 
fears by day and by night. 

A child’s imagination ought, indeed, to be guarded 
sacredly. It should be shielded as far.as possible 
from unnecessary fears, through foolish stories of 
ghosts and witches, told by nurses or companions, or 
read from improper books. But whether a child’s 





are hardly able to comprehend the power of these 


fears in this realm be few or many, they should be 
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~ dealt with tenderly by a loving parent ; not ignored, 
“nor rudely overborne. Many a child has been 


‘ every child might be helped for life by a sympathetic 
~ and tender treatment of these fears,on the part of 


his parents, while he is still under their training. 


- workers who have remained at their posts year after year, 
- with no other intermission than that which is furnished 
_in nights and Sundays. And there are others whose 


_of years. Among this latter class, there are found some 
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harmed for life through a thoughtless disregard by 
his parents of the fears of his imagination, But 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Vacations are not universal, by any means. There are 


Sunday duties have not been intermitted in a long series 


noteworthy examples in the Sunday-school of which Mr. 
“William Reynolds (who was president of the last Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention) is superintendent, 
at Peoria, Illinois, Ina recent letter, Mr. Reynolds says, 
on this point : 
In my own Sunday-school (the Calvary Presbyterian), I have 
@ teacher who hes not been absent a single Sabbath in twelve 
years, and a scholar wifose regular attendance every Sabbath 
numbers fourteen years. 
There may be a better record than this in some other 
Sunday-schools, but this certainly is a very good record, 
—a record worth imitating. 


Good Sunday-school workers are always on the look- 
out for new methods of work and for fresh aids in the 
line of good work. The better the worker, the readier 
he is to avail himself of any hint or help by which he 
ean improve his work. Illustrations of this truth are 
given in the many calls for added information which are 
sure to follow the mention in these pages of any agency 
which has proved a means of good in a specified field of 
effort. Nearly three months ago a New York superin- 
tendent told of his method of using selected hymns from 
various cheap hymn-books, and he mentioned with special 
favor “ Palmer’s ‘ Book of Gems,’ ten-cent edition, words 
and music.” From that time to this, letters have been 
coming in from different parts of the country asking for 
fuller information as to the music-book in question. 
Many of these letters have been answered personally ; 
but as they still multiply, it would seem well to answer 
them all by answering the following one, from a Florida 
correspondent, in this public manner» 

Will you, or the New York superintendent whose letter 
appeared in your issue of November 2, please inform us where 
we can get “‘ Palmer’s Gems ” ? 

“ Palmer’s Gems” is published by Biglow and Main, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York City,—to whom all 
inquirers on this subject.are now referred. 


Consistency between precept and practice, between 
what a man says is right and what he does, is an impor- 
tant factor in the influence of ateacher. But it is some- 
times to a man’s credit that he counsels others to do right 
even while he fails to do right himself. Such a man 
would, in fact, lower his moral tone instead of raising 
it by seeking consistency at the cost of ceasing to counsel 
others to do better than he himself is ready to do. Con- 
sistency must be sought in the right direction, or its 
seeking will be harinful rather than advantageous, Here 
is a truth that has its bearing on a question asked by a 
Northern correspondent, who says: 

Will you please answer, through Notes on Open Letters, the 
following ?—Do you regard it as being consistent with the inter-, 
ests of a Bible-class of adults that the teacher is not a Christian ? 
I have been teacher of a Bible-class over a year, and have never 
been satisfied with the situation. So deeply have I been im- 
pressed by the thought, I have repeatedly soight release, but 
without avail. I took the class after earnest solicitation ; it 
appears te be doing well, the interest is good, and the class is 
growing numerically ; but it seems hardly congruods that a 
elass composed entirely of professed Christians should be. under 
the instwuction of one who has no experimental knowledge of 
religion, - 

It certainly is not consistent with the interests of a 
Bible-class teacher to be outside of the fold to the pro- 
tection of which he invites his scholars. But the jncon- 
sistency in such a case is to be remedied by the teacher’s 
advance in position, not by his retreat. The Bible-class 
in this case seems to be doing well. If the teacher is not 
entirely satisfied with the state of things, it is for him to 
come closer to his scholars, not to draw away from them. 
But what does he mean by being a Christian? Does he 
believe that that Jesus of whom the Bible lessons tell is 


somewhat incongruous in that Bible-class, and the way 


Jesus as Ais Guide and Saviour? If 80, why does he 
hesitate to say so, and to range himself with his scholars 
in the loving discipleship of Jesus? Yes, things do look 


for the teacher to straighten them is by his.admitting his 
need of the Saviour whom he points to others, and by 
confessing his readiness to live in that Saviour’s loving 
service, 








A COPY. 
BY RICHARD E, BURTON, PH.D. 


I walked a gallery of famous names 
And famous fancies, framed in lines of gold,— 
The paintings that a world has re¢koned good,— 
And saw, before a canvas that did limh 
Some mythic story with a wondrous grace 

(For Rubens was the painter, I recall), 

An old, bent man, whose long and silvered Jocks 
Swept down his shoulders, and whose trembling hand 
Moved steadier as it grasped the brush, wherewith 
He sketched a copy of the masterpiece ; 

His easel just aside, that no offense 

Of barring sight from those who came to gaze 

At Rubens’ work might be imputed his. 
Straightway the wall, with all its freight of tales 
In colors told, grew, blurred before mine eyes, 
And lost its old allurement; for I could 

See nothing but the patient plodder there, 
Whom death might overtake, and find undone 
Full half the figures he must fitly draw 

To all-complete the picture, let alone 

The laying on of oils to give it life; 

And who, undaunted, calm, and happy-eyed, 
Did sit and sketch, and leave the rest to God. 
Without the hope of making earthly fame, 

Yet cheered, perchance, in knowing that his art 
Would have eternity to ripen in, 

Until he blent his soul with Rubens’ own. 


Cassel, Germany. 





“THE MESSAGE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.” 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Some thirty years after the prediction of the forerun- 
ners of our Lord, John the Baptist appeared in the 
wilderness of Judea declaring that the kingdom of God 
was at hand, and that he was the herald of the Messiah. 
The four evangelists agree in. giving an account of the 
ministry of the Baptist. Their reports are essentially 
the same as to the main features. But each of them has 
material not contained in the others. The new institu- 
tion of baptism is common to them all. The preacher 
calls the people to repentance as the true preparation for 
their God. -He baptized them with water as a public, 
solemn testimony and seal of their repentance. And he 
set before them the remission of sins as the aim of the 
repentance and baptism. The Baptist conceives of the 
advent as an advent for judgment for which repentance 
and remission of sins are the necessary preparations. 
Hence it is that the Baptist appears as the herald of the 


Malachi (Mal. 3: 1) and Isaiah (Isa. 14 : 3-5). 

In accordance with this conception of his mission, the 
few discourses of the Baptist that have been preserved 
in the three synoptic evangelists are words of warning. 
They assume the poetic form, as was usual in the prophets 
of the Old Testament : 


* Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you 
To flee from the wrath to come ? 
Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance, 
And think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father : 
For I say unto you, that God is able 
Of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham, 
And even now is the axe also laid unto the root of the trees: 
Every tree therefcre that bringeth not forth good fruit 
Is hewn down, and cast into the fire.”’ 


Divine advent in accordance with the predictions of 


To the publicans he said : 
“ Extort no more than that which is appointed you” (Luke 3: 13). 
To the soldiers he said : 
“Extort from no man by violence, neither accuse any one 

wrongfully ; 
And be content with your wages ” (Luke 8 : 14), 
These sayings were probably derived from another 
source than the Aramaic Matthew. Luke represents in 
his introduction that- he used many sources (Luke 1: 
1-4). These are specimens given by the Baptist-of the 
fruits of repentance such as were required in preparation 
for the atlvent of God in judgment. He sees that the 
ax is already lying at the root of the dead trees, and is 
about to cut them down. The fire is ready to consume 
them, The true children of Abraham, the heirs of the 
promises of God, will abide; God will provide for that, 
Even the stones of the wilderness are more likely to pro- 
duce living children of Abraham than such fruitless trees 
and venomous serpents as the Pharisees and their disci- 
ples. The day of wrath, the day of the Lord, predicted by 
the prophets of the Old Testament, isat hand; and those 
who do not prepare themselves for it by true repentance 
have every reason to dread it, and flee away from it, 
Matthew (Matt. 3:11, 12), in accordance with his 
custom, adds another discourse of the Baptist to the 
previous one without comment or mark of separation. 
Luke (Luke 4: 16, 17) gives it on another occasion in 
response to the people, who inquired whether John was 
the Messiah. Mark (Mark 1:7, 8) gives it in an abridged 
form, as the theme of his preaching, John (John 1: 
26, 27) also gives it in a shortened form, in response to 
an inguiry of the Pharisees whether he was Elijah, the 
Messiah, or the expected prophet. A careful study of 
these four parallel passages makes it probable that the 
original Aramaic discourse would be as follows: 
“T indeed baptize you with water; 

But he that is mightier than I cometh after me, 

Whose'shoes I am unworthy to untie : 

He will baptize you with fire. 

Whose fan is in his hand, 

Thoroughly to cleanse his threshing-floor ; 

And to gather the wheat into his garner: 

But the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire.” 





The first four lines are common to the four evangelists, 
Disregarding the differences in order of words in the sen- 
tences, Matthew alone gives “unto repentance.’”’ Matthew 
and John use the preposition “in” before “ water.”. Mark 
alohe uses the aorist “baptized.” Luke’s text is to be 
preferred in the first line. In the second line, Matthew 
and John use the participle “coming,” Mark and Luke 
the present “cometh.” All use “ after me” but Luke, 
In the third line, the text of Luke is best. John uses a 
final clause for the infinitive of Mark and Luke. Mark 
inserts “ stoop down,” and Matthew substitutes “ to bear,” 
“Latchet” is given by all but Matthew. John uses 
“worthy ” for “ sufficieat” of the three-others, Mark 
and John do not give “and with fire” of Matthew and 
Luke. “Fire” is best suited to the context. “ Holy 
Spirit” was probably an explanation of the fire, in two 
of the evangelists substituted for it, in the other two in- 
serted beforeit. The last four lines are given by Matthew 


finitives of Luke for futures of Matthew. We prefer 
to follow Luke. This difference, as well as differences 
in order of words, is due to a different translation of the 
Aramaic original. . 

In this discourse the Baptist looks again at the judg- 
ment of fire. The chaff will be consumed here, as the 
dead wood was to be consumed in the previous passage, 
As the true children of Abraham were to abide there, so 
the wheat is to be gathered into the garner here. The 
fan of the threshing-floor takes the place of the ax of the 
woodman, in the figure of the act of judgment. 

The last four lines harmonize with the previous dis- 
course, but the first four lines bring into view the con- 


This passage of Matthew (Matt. 3: 7-10) and Luke | ception of two baptisms, the one with water, the other 
(Luke 3: 7-9) had a common source in the original | With fire. The Baptist connects the baptism with fire 


Aramaic Gospel of Matthew. It has all the features of 


a trimeter poem. Matthew applies it to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, to whom, indeed, it seems most appro- 
priate. But Luke gives it a more general reference to 


the multitudes. This is all the more striking in view of 


his specification of publicans’and soldiers in the warn- 


ings of the Baptist preserved by him alone. It seems 


most probable that the original source contained only 
the sayings of the Baptist without the explanatory 
remarks. The additional sentences given by Luke are: 
** He that hath two coats, 
Let him impart to him that hath none; 
And he that hath food, 





a sure Guide and Saviour? Is he willing to trust that 


and the judgment of fire without discrimination in time, 
just as the Old Testament prophets were accustomed to 
do (comp. Joel 3, Ezek. 39). In this particular he seems 
not to have advanced beyond them. The judgment of 
fire, with its redemption of the people of God, is the 
theme of his preaching. Repentance and baptism with 
water are its preparations. The advent of God is con- 
nected, in the mind of the Baptist, with the advent of the 
Messiah. The Messiah comes to bestow this baptism of 
fire, and to exercise judgment. The Baptist seems to 
have had in mind the advent of the Son of man in the 
cloud with the Ancient of Days and the fiery stream of 
the apocalypse of Daniel (Dan. 7 : 9-12). The evan- 





Let him do likewise” (Luke 3 : 11). 


gelists after the day of Pentecost see in the fire the fiery 


See ee 


and Luke, The only differences are in the use of in- . 
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“tongues of the Holy Spirit as well as the fiery flame of 
the lake of fire of the jadgment day. 

The Gospel of John tells of a closer recognition of 
Jesus by the Baptist: “ And John bare witness, saying, I 
have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out of 
heaven; and it abode upon him, And I knew him not: 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, he said unto 
me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit de- 
ascending, and abiding upon him, the same is he that 
baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and 
have borne witn<ss that this is the Son of God.” And so 
the Baptist transfers his own disciples to Jesus with the 
words, “ Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world!” (John 1: 30-38.) The two sides 
of the work of the Advent were distinctly foretold by the 
Baptist; namely, the judgment and the redemption. He 
reiterates the ancient prophecy with reference to the 
judgment (Isa. 40; Mal. 3). But in the doctrine of 

_ redemption he advances in the line of the annunciations, 
and of his father Zachariah, and of Simeon, to a still 
. more vivid conception of the Messiah as the victim, the 
sin-bearing aud suffering Lamb of the law, and the 
prophet of the exile (Isa. 43), Here the Baptist com- 
 bines the judging Son of man with the rejected prophetic 
servant. These two messianic ideas, kept apart in the 
. Old Testament, cunverge in his representation. His lan- 
‘guage is brief, enigmatic, and gives no explanation of 
_ this remarkable combination in his mind. This concep- 
_tion of the Baptist is given only by the Gospel of John, 
gpreeerved in the memory of the apostle who had heard 
it from the lips of the Baptist himself. These enigmatic 
words had pointed him to Jesus as in some way both the 
messianic servant and the Son of man, the mediator of 
-the day of the Lord, of the Divine judgment, and of the 
redemption of the world. 
- John the Baptist gives to his disciples a final testi- 
mony: “ Ye yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I 
‘am not.the Messiah, but that I amsent before him. He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the friend of 
the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice; this my joy 
therefore is made full. He must increase, but I must 
_ decrease” (John 8 : 28-30). 


_. Union Theological Seminary. 





SOME VERY. LITTLE PEOPLE. 
BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.8,A, 


The origin, wanderings, and habitat of the pygmy 
races have suggested as many theories as the phenomena 
of bird migration. By persistent inquiry the ancestry 
and characteristics of these miniature people are being 

_mnraveled. Posterity has more than begun to acknowl- 
_@dge the trustworthiness of the long-rejected testimonies 
of ancient naturalists and historians respecting these 
‘ Lilliputian specimens of humanity. In this ethnic con- 
troversy the interesting allusions of Homer and the por- 
traitures of dwarfish figures on Greek vases have a valued 
serviceableness. Whatever variations appear in Aristotle 
planting them in ante-historic times near the Nile fonn- 
tains, or Ctesias in the interior of India, or Herodotus 
across the Libyan Desert, or, latterly, the Italian Ludovi- 
-¢is Wertomannus in Arabia, they present broad lines of 
agreement. The charming treatise of M. de Quatrefages, 
the eminent professor of anthropology in Paris, demon- 
‘strates two points; namely, that the ancients certainly 
knew the racial features of the pygmies, and correctly fixed 
their localization in Southern Asia and Inner Africa. 
* The Asiatics, called the Negritos, or little negroes, of 
a dark skin, have existed chiefly within the latitude of 
Formosa in the north and the Sunda group in the south- 
érn archipelago. Their African rivals fall into two sub- 
races occupying widely distinct territories. One of these, 
dwelling in the South African basin, is designated Hot- 
tentot. At various distances from them roam their 
degenerate stock, the Bosjesmen. The other, the 
“Negrillos, so classified by Hamy, cover a vast extent of 
area on both sides of the equator in Africa, representing 
‘every shade of color, from yellow—with the intervening 
hues of brown and red—to a deep black. In the main, 
however, they are less dusky than the negroes proper. 
These, the puniest and least studied division, bear the 
generic name of Akkas. 

“Of the Asiatics, the Mincopi of the Andaman Islands 
“in the Indian Ocean ,excite special interest. They are 
the remaining pure tribal sub-division of a small physi- 
cal type. When the Arabs were repulsed by them in 
_the ninth century, they published graphic narrations of 
their savagery. Though skirting a maritime highway, 
they remained for centuries in absolute isolation. The 
abandonment of an intended colony planted in 1788 by 


the English Government in Bengal was followed in 1857 
by a permanent settlement inaugurated with twelve 
thousand convicts from the mainland of India. 
opened the door for the ethnologist. : 

The reservedness of the native aborigines gradually 
yielded before the pacific bearing of their superiors, and 
consequently such distinguished workers as Mr. E. H. 
Man have collected varied information of the social and 
moral condition of the dwindling Andamanese dwarfs. 
As with races in Central Africa, they keep no domestic 
pets and eschew land cultivation. In hand-pottery they 
are skilful, and make neat drinking-vessels from bamboo 
stems, They likewise deftly shape baskets and fishing- 
nets. In propelling canoes, swimming and diving, they 
are pronounced experts. Bows and arrows—as used by 
the African pygmies—are their principal weapons in 
haunting and self-defense. Of metals and the art of pro- 
ducing fire they are ignorant. The latter, if accidentally 
obtained, they carefully preserve for preparing food, 
which they prefer cooked. Their dietary is extensive, 
consisting of wild pigs, birds, turtles, fish, fruits, roots, 
and seeds, larve of insects, and honey. They drink 
water, and that only of the best possible quality. Evi- 
dence disproves their reputed extreme degradation and 
cannibal lusts. With the infusion of a low civilization, 
they have become corrupted, and must inevitably pass 
away. Their much debated size averages, in men, four 
feet nine inches, and the women, four feet six inches. 
They have a densely black complexion, close frizzly 
hair, and short rounded heads. ‘They are the lingering 
remnants of a great race which formed the earliest 
inhabitants of a large portion of Southern Asia, includ- 
ing Siam, India, Cochin China, and the islands of the 
Indo-Malayan Archipelago, whence they were ousted 
by conquering predatory tribes, 

To the same trunk of dwarf species belong the Aétas 
of the Philippines and the small black folk of Formosa. 
Other branches inhabit the interior of Borneo, Sumba, 
Xulla, Bourou, Ceram, Flores, Solor, Lomblem, Pantar, 
Ombay, the Eastern Celebés, and different islands. On 
the mainland, under similar conditions, exist the Semangs 
of Malacca, the Sakays of Perak, and the Mois of Anam. 
Prior to the Aryan invasion, which brought the Hindoos 
into their future empire, myriads of rude aboriginal 
pygmies dwelt on the Indian’ Continent. Of this ‘stock 
of little round-headed, stunted people, traces are found 
in Loo Choo and Japan, and also among the New Guinea 
Papuans. With many common traits and others indica- 
tive of the negro type, it is difficult to suppose that they 
have not come from diverse races. Their marked dis- 
similarity from the African dwarfs is as universally 
admitted as the plants and animals of the respective 
continents. 

The South African, as differentiated from the pygmies 
in Equatorial Africa, are composed of the Hottentots, 
Bushmen, and Korannas of the Gariepene family. Savants 
recognize that the Bosjesmen, or Boggismen proper,—the 
Dutch synonym for Bushmen,—are an almost extinct 
class, Their name is popularly appropriated by the 
Makalaka, Bakalahari, Balala, and others, outcasts of 
the Matebele, Bamangwato, Barolong, and various off- 
shoots of the mighty Bantu group. The Bushmen ¢or- 
respond to the Andamanese in height, and crisply short, 
black hair. Otherwise they are totally distinct. Their 
skin, like the Hottentots and dwarf tribes generally, 
deepens from a light yellow to yellowish-black. 

The common Bosjesman has blood relation with the 
Hottentot. He is not of another branch, as formerly 
surmised. Many of them have been thrust from south- 
ern pasture lands into the Kalahari Desert. Admitting 


of the soil. The Kalahari, as the Sinai Desert, has 
leagues of fertility. This century a similar degeneracy 
has befallen the Koranna Hottentots of the Hartebeest 
River. Forced by unscrupulous neighbors into the 
wilds, they are scarcely distinguishable from the Bosjes- 
men in habits and condition. 

It is curious to note that the Madenassena,—the Bush- 
men of the Mababe,—the Mahoba, and adjacent clans 
on the banks of Lake N‘gami, the Zuga, and Tamelakani 
| rivers to the north-east, who are slightly taller and more 
robust than those of the south, declare themselves from 
the north-west of the Zambesi River, whereas all Bechu- 
anas (including the present tribe of Korannas at Mamusa) 
believe that they hail from the north-east. This strength- 
ens the inference held by some anthropologists that the 
latter country refers to Southern Egypt, which they 
quitted by sailing along the East African coast, and, 
striking inland, traveled to the immense province they 
now occupy. 





their deterioration, it cannot be wholly due to the nature, 


by Lodovico Bartema the Italian, whose impressions of - 
a visit to Arabia are recorded in Vol. IV. of Hakluyt's 
“Voyages.” The dwarf “Jewes” whom he saw, and 
who were afterwards unknown, may have been a handfal 
of the primitive African race. » Possibly they were left 
behind when the latter emigrated, or were driven over 
the Red Sea. ‘He says: “In the space of eyght dayes 
we came to a mountayne which conteyneth in circuite 
ten or twelve myles. This is inhabited with Jewes to 
the number of fyve thousand or thereabout. They are 
very little of stature, as of the heyght of five or sixe 
spannes, and some muche lesse. They have small voyces 
like women, and of blacke cofour, yet some blacker than 
other... . They aré circumcised, and deny not themselves 
to be Jewes. If by chance any Mahumetan come into 
their handes, they flay him alyve. ... They wandered in 
that mountayne, scattered lyke wylde goates or prickettes, 
yet durst they not come downe, partly for fear, and partly 
for hatred against the Mahumetans” (Vol. I., chap. 11, 
“Of a Mountain Inhabited with Jewes,” etc.). 

The Rev. John Mackenzie has described his intimate 
acquaintance of the typical Bushman following the chase 
on the wide prairies, and subsisting on roots and fruitage. 
These children of the desert worshiped the mysterious 
Unseert, and performed strange Tites and incantations. 
Among the Hottentots; Korannas, and Bushmen, the 
London Missionary Society began mission work early in 
the century, Undiscouraged in this arduous enterprise, 
the missionaries have withessed wondrous success. Hot- 
tentots have been converted in thousands, who have 
their own sanctuaries, preachers, services, and organiza- 
tions, and enjoy the privileges of Europeans in Cape 
Colony. In this honored task the Rhenish, Berlin, and 
Paris missionary societies deserve commendation. - It is 
notable that the colonist members of the Dutch Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, who strongly deprecated missions 
to the Hottentots, have in late years offered their mis- 
sionaries to the lowest aborigines, in consequence of the 
spiritual achievements of foreign missions. 

Overlapping the equator of the African interior are 
the smallest enclaves of dwarfs amid the full-sized negroes. 
These are the Negrillos. They are independent of the 
Atlantide comprising the Berbers, Gallas, Somali, Fulbe, 
and heterogeneous classes; the genuine negroes, who are 
a tninority On the Dark Continent; and the Bantu, 
peopling territory from the Indian to the Atlantic 
Ocean; and chiefly met with south of the equator, If 
these non-intermixing, tawny minikins are not the Pyg- 
mies of the Greek writers, our earliest knowledge of 
them is drawn from Andrew Battell, a native of Leigh, 
Essex, who af the end of the sixteenth century depicted 
them in Purchas’s “‘ His Pilgrimes,” as seen by himself 
on the Loango coast. His account is corroborated by 
later travelers. Long ago the dwarfish Akoa were wiped 
out by the M’Pongos of the Gaboon in their westward 
career. Regarded by the negroes as heirs to the. land, 
the M’Boulos, of. the adjoining region, are likewise 
vanishing in diminishing numbers, 

The sturdy dwarfs in Central Africa, named the Tikki- 
Tikki and Akkas, discovered immediately west of the 
Albert Nyanza, by Schweinfurth, in 1870, and various 
Italian explorers, are; doubtless the Wambatti of whom 
Stanley heard stirring reports at Nyangwé in 1876 («ee 
“Through the Dark Continent”). By the designation of 
Watwa and Batwa they were also announced to:him in his 
previous expeditions. On his recent stubbornly contested 
journey from Yambuya to Kavila, he noticed one hundred 
and fifty villages of the fierce Wambatti—or butti,—in 
the valleys and forests of the Ituri. These resembled 
in general Emin’s Tikki, to the north, and Schwein- 
furth’s Akkus. The latter, under the title “‘ Akka,” says 
Mariette Bey are portrayed on the Egyptian monuments. 

Thesé are the true Pygmies of mythology, romance, 
and research. They correspond in physical conforma- 
tion. Their hair grows in detached tufts, woolly and 
frizzly, not evenly distributed over the whole scalp, as 
with Negro and Bantu, With exceptions, their com- 
plexion is usualiy of a brownish-black, lips thick, and 
jaws projecting. In staturé, men and women! average 
from three feet six inches to about five feet. They are 
courageous hunters, dexterously bringing down the ele- 
phant with poisoned arrow-shaft, Their continued exist- 
ence is astonishing, hemmed in by great warrior tribes. 
It is not improbable, write discoverers, that their num- 
bers are being thinned. Unquestionably these are the 
descendants of the tribes who first inhabited and spread 
themselves over trackless Central Africa. They are the 
predecessors of the late-coming Atlantidew, Negro, and 

Bantu. Much concerning them remains to be added to 
the studies of Pritchard, Retzius, and to the exhaustive 





A dim light is presumably thrown upon this tradition 





researches of Professor Flower of the British Museuin. 
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; Science stands at the threshold of the customs, traditions, 
language, and religion of these diminutive people. ; 
When Emin Pasha (see “Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa”) voyaged from Ladé to Dufilé, he was informed 
of a dwarf race intrenched in mountain caves west of 
Bedén. These punies, forty inches high, had brown 
skin, were agile, dreaded by negroes, fed on white ants 
and roots, and exploited with barb-poisoned arrow. 
_ After the name of their mountain quarters, “ Nyan- 
Nyan,” the natives style them “Nyam-Nyam,” coin- 
ciding witl the remark of Mariette Bey that all dwarfs 
_were termed “Nam,” reduplicated ‘‘Nam-Nam,” by 
ancient Egyptians. West of the Bahr-el-Jebel, Emin 
fell in with Schweinfurth’s Akkas among the Mon- 
buttus and Amadi. In the Meje district these were 
tanned yellow and red, with thick, stiff, felt-like hair, 
which greatly interested the Governor of the Equatorial 
Province. 
Major Serpa Pinto (“ How I Crossed Africa,” Vol. I, 
p. 320) found in the Ambuella country, southward, the 


“ Mucassequeres” dwarfs, resembling both the Akkas of | 


the north and the Bosjesmen of the southern belt. He 
also noted (Vol. II., pp. 188-89) a dwarfed tribe of “ Mas- 
_garnas” near N‘gami, of a densely black cast. Mr. H. H. 
Johnston (“The River Congo,” p. 215) portrays a soli- 
tary Akka, who may have strayed from his kin on the 
Aruwimi, or Oubangi. g 

From the evidence of language spoken by the equa- 
torial dwarfs, philologists maintain the homogeneity of 
the foregoing tribes; while the Hottentots, writes Hahn, 
speak in a tongue similar to the Akkas and Bosjesmen 
(the latter of a low type, and only half articulate), and 
shares with them the “ clicks” familiar to South African 
residents. In Europe and America few dispute that the 
Pygmies were the primary, feebly developed races on the 
plains of Asia and the African table-land, unavoidably 
shelved by aggressive conquerors on mountain fastnesses, 
or pressed into gloomy forest depths. Degenerating in 
these hazardous and malarial habitations, they have, 
nevertheless, by cunning pitfalls and the mastery of 
nature’s secrets, made themselves everywhere equally 
distrusted and despised. 

These glances at the Pygmies stamp the Acephali 
which St. Augustine “ae upon, and Herodotus on 
hearsay wrote, in the ofe hundred and ninety-first-chap- 
ter of the “ Melpomene,” with more than an imaginary 
existence of an over-fertile brain in a mythic age. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 


BEAUTY’S PURPOSE. 
BY SYLVESTER BAXTER, 


Our friends, the flowers, their robes of beauty wear, 
And charge the vagrant winds with fragrant freight, 
Not on the pleasure of proud man to wait, 

Who kuows searce one midst myriad blossoms fair, 

But that the insects, hovering in the air, 

May Flora’s children make perpetuate ; 
Allured by sight and scent themselves to sate, 
From bloom to bloom they potent pollen bear. 


When truths eternal unto earth are sent 
They find their birth in ever-gracious guise 
Through poets’ souls, to whom the power is lent 
To give them lasting favor in men’s eyes, 
And thus make beauty serve divine intent 
To build the world into a paradise. 
Medfield, Mass. 


BIBLE STUDY IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F, HERRICK, D.D. 





Missionary work is essentially biblical instruction, 
which is the very aim and purpose of Sunday-schools. 
Moreover, distinctively Sunday-school work has always 
had a very prominent place in missionary work in 
foreign lands. 

The missionary first puts the Divine message into the 
language of the people, and then he does his best to help 
them understand what they read. Sitting by the eunuch 
in his chariot, or amid a group gathered around a humble 
fireplace in a dingy hovel, he teaches God’s Word. He 
puts it, as the most potent factor in intellectual training 
and character building, into schools, high and low. He 
translates the Bible, he circulates it, he explains it, he 
preaches it, he makes it the center of his teaching always 
and everywhere, 

In the missions of the American Board in Asia Minor, 
the Sunday-schoo! and Bible-class are at the very heart 
of the whole work. All the commentaries published in 
the several languages—Turkish, Armenian, Greek, Bul- 
garian—at the Bible House at Constantinople are adapted 
to the wants of Sunday-school and Bible-class teachers, 


rather than to those of preachers, who are supposed to 
have access to the great thesaurus of helps to Bible study 
found in the English tongue. Bible handbooks, ample 
volumes, have been issued in the several languages; 
introductions to the Bible also and books on Christian 
evidences. Lesson-books on the International lessons 
—not translations, but specially and carefully prepared, 
year by year, books of two hundred pages each, illus- 
trated with maps, and sold for six cents a copy—are 
published every year in the several languages. Special 





Sunday-school hymn and tune books have also been put 
in circulation. The Christian literature which is coming | 
into existence is all Bible-centered. Sunday-school | 
libraries, as known to us, do not yet exist. But within 
recent years a considerable number of small narrative 
books and large tracts,.translated from the very cream 
of our Sunday-school libraries, have been added to the 
earlier translations of such books as “‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” “Henry and 
his Bearer,” etc. 

In the progress of the evangelistic and church work 
the afternoon service is always consecrated to Sunday- 
school and Bible-class study and instruction, and attended 
by the whole congregation. The pastor is the superin- 
tendent, conducts the exercises, and makes a short closing 
address. The adults are divided into several large classes, 
and all the children of the day-schools attend the Sunday- 
school, asa matter of course, and by requirement, under 
the care of their usual teachers, assisted by many young 
Christians, who thus grow in knowledge and grace while 
they teach the children. The children sing with all 
their might. The people—all the people, not a small, 
artistic choir—praise the Lord both in Sunday-school 
and in the Sunday morning worship. 

Often, when work first begins in a town or village, 
especially in winter, when days are short and work inter- 
rupted by the cold, the people almost literally study the 
Bible all the time week-days and Sundays too. This 
explains why some uneducated laymen have such evan- 
gelistic skill and their labors are so largely blessed. 

Conventionalism is pretty well set aside often, in the 
desire of the people to know what God’s word teaches as 
papprehended by evangelical Christians. Not long since, 
four. Turks of rank visited an evangelical Christian lay- 
man, and asked him about his belief and form of wor- 
ship,—asked him ‘to show them, then and there, what 
evangelical worship is like. So he went through a Bible- 
lesson service, prayers and all, except the singing, in a 
way both reverent and impressive. 

In a remote village, not long since, a Turk became so 
much interested in a New Testament that he had bought, 
that he called the whole village into an extemporized 
Sunday-school, to hear it. 

The word of God is living and full of power, and the 
lynx-eyed jealousy of the present government will not 
prevent God’s Word, in the language of the people, con- 
quering in the race with the Koran in the unintelligible 
Arabic. 

Perhaps the most fruitful of all Bible study in connec- 
nection with the growing work on our mission fields, is 
that which constitutes the very core of our higher school 
instruction. A daily Bible lesson is the uniform order 
in all the higher schools and colleges for both sexes. In 
the colleges, this lesson may occupy but fifteen or twenty 
minutes each day, while on Sunday it will occupy a full 
hour. In a course of study of six years the entire Old 
and New Testaments thug pass under careful, if not 
critical, review. It is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the importance of this study upon the intellectual growth 
and the growth in character of the young men and 
women who are to mold society, very many of them to 
be themselves teachers in Asia Minor during the changes 
of the coming years. These colleges may be very weak 


word is the breath of their—let us believe—immortal life. 

In Anatolia College our habit is to begin with the Old 
Testament history with the second preparatory class, and 
continue this through two years, The Gospels, in Eng- 
lish and Greek, come into junior year. Morning prayers 
are at 8.30 o’clock, the Bible lesson from 8.45 to 9 o’clock, 
while the full hour of Sunday afternoon affords more 


in pecuniary resources,—some of them are; but God’s | 


| for the latter study no less than the former. 





ample scope for still more fruitful work. Care is taken to 
have the Bible lessons in a language fully intelligible to 
the pupil,—his own vernacular for half the course at 


girls’ boarding-school. Very many youth are brought to 
knowledge of and faith in Christ by this Bible study, 
conducted by teachers who feel that what they live for is 
the conversion of their pupils, their growth in the knowl- 
edge of God and of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent; 





and after that, with that knowledge which is life eternal, 








the consecration of these pupils to manly and womanly 
Christian service in their generation, 
Anatolia College, Marsovan, Turkey. 





HOW SHAKESPEARE HELPS THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY MRS, MARY C. CUTLER, 


If a Sunday-schoo!l teacher have little leisure, and if 
his heart be very much in his work, he is quite likely to 
feel that all his reading must be in the direct line of the 
Sunday-school lessons he has to prepare. 

But the teacher has two lessons to study each week,— 
his Bible-lesson and his class; and he may need helps 
Few classes 
can be found all of whose members are free from idio- 
syncrasies not easily understood by the teacher; and 
any means by which a teacher may obtain keener in- 
sight to the workings of humaa nature, is likely to be a 
help to him in the study of his pupils’ needs. 

In the whole range of literature, Shakespeare excels 
all others in laying bare the workings of the human 
mind and heart in all the varied conditions, circum- 
stances, and relavionships of life, This is the knowledge 
which the Sunday-school teacher specially needs in 
reaching his class with spiritual truth. He should be 
able to see in his mind’s eye how this or that statement 
of truth will be received by his pupils. He cannot 
assume that any statement he makes will mean just the 
same to them that it means to him. Take, for instance, 
a class of boys at that age when the problem of so deal- 
ing with them as to retain an influence over them be- 
comes most perplexing. They may be respectful in 
their outward demeanor ; but that only makes it more 
difficult for the teacher to learn where the trouble is, 
when the truth seems to make no impression whatever, 
but glances off into empty air. 

Now suppose this teacher were to study the character 
of Hotspur: 

“A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue; 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant.” 


Though even the king envied his father for having such 
a son, yet Hotspur could not listen patiently to the 
theories with which Glendower tried to impress him. 
They were all very real to Glendower,—facts proved, as 
he thought, in his own experience; yet he could not 
make them appear to the youth as they seemed to him, 
His solemn affirmation, 
**T can call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
drew forth only the matter-of-fact response, 


“Why, so can I, or so can any man; 
But will they come when you do call for them? ” 


Though generous “to any well-deserving friend,” he 
would “eavil on the ninth part of a hair” if he thought 
himself imposed upon, whether it were a matter of lands 
or opinions. Is not Shakespeare’s portrait of Hotspur a 
sort of mirror, in which we may see reflected the un- 
spoken antagonisms which the teacher’s way of present- 
ing truth sometimes arouses in the young Hotspurs of 
to-day? It is easy to see that Glendower did not go to 
work the right way toimpress Hotspur. He made him- 
self “as tedious as a tired horse” to the impetuous 
youth. Perhaps the more courteous lad of to-day may feel 
that way sometimes, when his teacher does not suspect it. 
A little quickening of the teacher’s discernment—such as 
reading this scene in Henry IV. might give him—would, 
in such a case, be an inestimable benefit alike to teacher 
and pupil. And other passages could be pointed out for 
as vivid portrayal of other varieties of human nature, 
But Shakespeare helps also in the study of the Bible, 
—in a general way, because similar rules of interpretation 
should be applied to both. Nobody thinks of interpret- 
ing Shakespeare according to nineteenth-century stand- 
ards. If Shakespeare could, by some prophetic inspira- 
tion, have written plays that would have fully met present 
ideas of taste and refinement, they would have been 
hooted off the stage by the best society of his time, 
because of their tameness, And so, while we are glad 
that we did not live in those days, we tolerate or ignore 
the base metal we find, for the sake of the brilliant gems 
with which it is everywhere radiant, This should teach 
one how to meet those would-be critics of the Bible who 


| are daily trampling under their feet the “ pearl of great 
least. The same course essentially is pursued in our | 


price,” because they do not altogether approve some 
features of the setting. 

But'in the study of the Bible, as in the study of the 
pupil, the chief help which Shakespeare gives us is 
insight to character. Much of our Bible study is the 
study of individual character,—its development under 
providential discipline, or its deterioration apart from 















































































































































































_ Divine restraints, And this leads us to the highest of all 
- ptudy,—the character of God himself. Whatever enlarges 
our knowledge of the capabilities of human character may 
«help us to clearer ideas about God. For instance, the 
‘Lord reveals himself to us in the Bible as a jealous God; 
but in our ordinary acquaintance with this attribute of 
jealousy we may have seen it mingled with so much that 
“was contemptible, that we shrink from associating it 
with the name of him who is infinitely good. But in 
the darkened mind of the unfortunate and misguided 
Othello—his conscience untaught by the religion of 
Christ—we see something of what jealousy may be when 

‘stripped of selfish meanness and lifted up out of the 
atmosphere of petty rivalry andsuspicion,—not moved by 
passion, but by a supposed demand of justice to the fatal 
“extremity, which, to him who executes it, is not murder, 

_ but sacrifice,—even ‘self-sacrifice. In the darkness of 

this tragic scene there may come to us, as by a lightning 
flash, such a glimpse as we never had before of what the 

‘Divine love may be when trifled with, Thus we may 

ain a new conception of the jealousy of God, and be 
etter able to warn others against incurring it. 
Who can read the heart-broken, reason-dethroned 
utterances of King Lear without being enabled to feel 
more keenly, and therefore to picture more vividly, the 

_gtief of King David at the rebellion of hisson? And 
whatever adds io our appreciation of an earthly father’s 
love, brings us nearer to a true conception of the love of 
our Father in heaven, and gives us a more anageahe 
view of the sin of ingratitude toward him. 

Who can so weil understand the character of Jezebel, 
and her influence over Ahab, which was for so many 
years the curse of Israel, as by reading the story of Lady 

‘“Macbeth’s influence over her husband? Like Macbeth, 

“Ahab had in his wife a spur “to prick the sides of his 
-intent;” and the weird prophet Elijah was the Banquo’s 
ghost that would not let him enjoy in peace the results 
of his crime. What can better illustrate the stings of 
‘remorse than the picture of Lady Macbeth walking about 
in her troubled sleep, trying in vain to rub the blood- 
stain from that “little hand” which “all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten ”? 

* The Bible narrative must of necessity take us rapidly 
from one point of view to another; and from these lofty 

, heights we can take in none of the details.with our un- 
aided eyes. Too many are satisfied with these bird’s-eye 
views, and thus lose half their meaning. With the poet- 
-magician’s glass we can “read between the lines,” and 
the figures that move through these narratives then seem 

‘to be performing their parts at our very doors, 

Whatever enlarges the teacher’s mental horizon, and 
stimulates his thinking power, is a direct help to him 

“in the work of the Sunday-school; and every new attain- 
vment in intellectual culture may increase his influence 
for good. One can hardly read “ Hamlet”- with any 
‘eare—that “masterpiece of the master-mind in litera- 

ture” —without being a better Sunday-school teacher 

‘for it, Itisa parable of the spiritual conflict going on 
‘in many a human soul,—“the spiritual tragedy of 

humanity.” As the duty of avenging his father’s death 

‘was laid upon Hamlet by supernatural means, so we all 

have some duty lsid upon us by a will above our own. 

We mean to do it, but it is contrary to our disposition,— 

to our whole nature. Hence the dallying and conflict 
such as St. Paul himself describes in the seventh chap- 
ter of Romans. Hamlet’s success bordered so closely on 
failure that his story is a tragedy. But a wise and loving 
teacher may be enabled, by studying this sad story, to 
come into closer sympathy with some living soui that is 

‘ passing through similar conflicts, and perhaps to change 
the story of scme life from a tragedy to asong of victory. 

Lowell, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


SCHOOL-BOY HONOR. 
BY 0, ASHTON. 


‘ Mr. Harris kept a boys’ school; or, as he always called 
it, “a school for young gentlemen.” He assumed that 
‘they were such, and treated them accordingly. His con- 
fidence in them caused the boys to feel that it would be 
&@ meanness, on their part, to abuse it, 

* There was one boy in the school named Sam Wilson, 
who, partly from lack of home training, and partly from 
having been under kind Mr. Harris’s good influence a 
shorter time than the rest, was more inclined to take un- 
generous advaniage of his teacher or schoolmates, if by 
/ go doing he could escape any unpleasant consequence to 








‘iia der: Gusti on taalind Oh tee bad ae 
using, with no little skill, the fascinating weapon which 
every boy knows how to make out of a forked stick and 
a stout piece of India-rubber with a leather sling attached. 
They had been practicing high shots at a tin ventilator 
on the top of a tall building opposite the school-house, 
and had had much sport, and had done no harm. 

Just before the bell rang for the afternoon session, Sam 
Wilson sent a stone crashing through a window in the 
top story of the tall building,—whether he did it by acci- 
dent, or with design, no one knew; but all the boys knew 
Sam did it, as he. was the only one who shot at that 
instant. 

“Hil” exclaimed Sam, ducking his head, and starting 
on the run for the school-room, ahead of all the others. 
There was an unwritten law in the school, that, when 
a boy broke any glass, he was to pay for it. 

Sam may or may not have known this; but when, 
half an hour later, the owner of the building came to 
the door, and called Mr. Harris out, Sam was the most 
studious-looking boy in school, and did not raise his eyes 
from his book, even when the teacher returned and ad- 
dressed the boys. 

“Young gentlemen,” said Mr. Harris, “ Mr. Haskell, 
the owner of the building opposite, has complained to 
me that some one of my scholars has broken one of his 
windows, I told him that I thought there was some mis- 
take, probably, but that I would ask you, and that, if any 
one of you did break it, he would, of course, have it 
repaired. If any one here did break it, he will please 
rise,” 

No one moved; and Mr. Harris, with a smile of gontle 
pride, resumed his seat, saying, 

“T thought not!” 

He did not see the indignant looks which were centered 
on Sam Wilson. 

Soon there was a good deal of telegraphing among the 
boys; and at last Jack Porter, who was a sort of leader 
among them, raised his hand. 

“Well, Porter? ” asked Mr. Harris. 

“May I speak to one or two of the boys, sir?” 

“Yes, if you do not disturb the school.” 

Jack, who was in the same class with Sam Wilson; 
went round among his classmates, and each one, in 
answer to a few whispered words, drew something from 
his pocket, and gave it to Jack. 

Having collected from the different boys enough 
money, in small change, to cover the ea pense of reset- 
ting the broken glass in Mr. Haskell’s window, this self- 
appointed spokesman for the class walked up to the 
teacher’s desk, and waited for Mr. Harris to look up, 
which he soon did, with a mild— 

“What is it, Porter?” 

“ Well, sir,” began Jack, in a tone loud enough to be 
heard in any part of the school-room, “one of our 
scholars did break that window of Mr. Haskell’s; and 
as he belongs to our class, and is not man enough to own 
up, the class wish to pay for the glass.” 

Jack put the money on the desk,’and added : 

“We know who did it, because we all saw it done.” 

Mr. Harris looked grieved, as he said: 

“T am very sorry to think that any one of my scholars 
should even tacitly deny the offense, or seek to shirk 
the responsibility of his own act.” 

“ But,” he added a moment later, as his face brightened, 
and he turned toward the school, “ I am gratified that he 
is an exception. I do not know who he is, and I do not 
ask you to tell me. I leave his punishment to the class.” 

The punishment, which Mr. Harris so wisely left to 
the class, was much more severe than any he could have 
inflicted. 

The class easily obtained the co-operation of the whole 
school, and Wilson soon realized that he had destroyed 
something more than a pane of glass. He knew of no 
glazier who could reset his popularity. 

He had been fairly popular among his school-fellows ; 
and, if one or two little occurrences had made the boys 
think he had shown sometimes a rather ungenerous 
spirit, they could not forget how well he played base-ball. 

They could not find it in their generous boyish hearts 
to think ill of any one who caught so well, batted so 
heavily, stole bases so successfully, and made so splendid 
a throw to second when he was behind the bat. His was 
always the first name called by the winner of the “ choos- 
ing up,” as they call that peculiar manipulation of the 
bat which allows “no fingers and diggings,” but must 
culminate in a grip sufficient to swing the bat thrice 
around the head. When “the nine” played another 
“nine,” Sam was considered indispensable. 
After the episode of the broken window, however, all 
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from teaching him the lesson they meant he should learn 
_and thoroughly understand. : 

Is was had ts seo all the Boje took adkenee at bits, to 
have his greetings returned by a cold nod of recognition . 
only; but hardest of all was when the boys started a 
game of ball, and Sam stood and saw all the ball- 
players of the school chosen in the oer of their skill, 
until the eighteenth boy was chosen, and he little Willy 
Howard, who really could not play ball at all, but was 
plainly chosen to fill up a side, 

The tears came into Sam’s eyes, as he stood thus ig- 
nored by all the boys; and he slowly walked away, feel- 
ing more hurt than he could have felt at any other pun- 
ishment. He began to see he was being “cut” by 
everybody, and made up his mind that night that he 
would appeal to the generosity of his playmates before 
he asked his father to take him away from the school, 
where it would be misery for him to stay if his unpopu- 
larity lasted. 

The next day, the boys were all grouped about the 
school yard, talking among themselves, when Sam, saun- 
tering up to one knot of talkers, found that all talk was 
stopped as he joined them. No one looked at him; but 
the group separated, and its members, dropping away one 
by one, left him standing alone: 

He approached another group. The same thing 
occurred. He was shunned as though he carried conta- 
gion. At last, he walked up to a group where Jack 
Porter was holding an interested crowd of listeners 
around him, and said: 

“ Jack Porter, can I speak with you?” 

Jack silently stood his ground, while his group of lis- 
teners drew away at Sam’s approach, 

Assuming the assent signified by silence, Sam began: 

“* What have I done to make the fellows treat me as if 
I had a case of small-pox? I’m willing to pay back 
what they put out for old Haskell’s window, if. that’s 
what it is, I think it’s mean to treat a fellow so for a 
little thing like that.” 

Jack, who was disgusted that Wilson did not know his 
own act, rather than the paying of the few pennies each 
boy had given, was the cause of the cut he had received, 
asked : 

“Ts it any meaner than it is to Jie? Is it any meaner 
than it is to-sneak out of anything, as you did? . What 
do you suppose the fellows care for a few paltry 
pennies? Wecut you,” he continued, “because we don’t 
care to associate with any fellow who is mean enough to 
do as you did,” 

Jack really pitied Sam, but he turned on his heel 
and left him, thinking that he would let the lesson bé 
well learned; still he had it in his mind to appeal to the 
boys in Sam’s behalf, and suggest that they put him on 
probation. 

The next day, Sam, thoroughly unhappy, came to 
school late, that he might not meet the boys on the play- 
ground, and suffer anothersnubbing. He had determined 
to ask his father to take him away from the school, if this 
day was as bad as the day before. 

At noon he kept by himself, not attempting to intrude 
on any of the groups of boys who were dotted about the 
yard, and he looked more lonely than Robinson Crusoe 
ever could have, even on his loneliest day. Sam could 
easily have cried, he felt so lonely and hurt, 

He was thinking of the change a comparatively little 
thing had made in his happiness, when he was surprised 
to see Jack Porter, at the head of a crowd of boys, 
coming toward him, 

“Sam,” said Jack, stopping a step or two in advance 
of the rest, “the fellows have decided to let up on you, 
provided you will agree to be square after this, We think 
it is a pretty hard punishment to cut you for a first 
offense, and we are willing to let you be one of us again. 
There’s my hand, Sam. Bygones are bygones!” 

Sam was so much overcome by the generous way in 
which ‘the whole affair was. dismissed, that he saw a 
blurred image of two hands instead of one, as Jack set 
the example which the rest all followed. 

The bell rang and the boys all trooped into the 
school-house merrily, and Sam’s heart was lighter than 
it had been for two whole days. 

He did not ask his father to take him away from 
school; he stayed to play many a good game of ball after 
that, and he never forgot, even in after years, the lesson 
the boys taught him. He thought much about that 
broken window and his damaged reputation among the 
boys. Happily, both were now repaired; but he saw 
that each had been caused by falling short in his aim, 
and resolved that, in future, he would be comments never 
to aim too low. 





his good ball-playing qualities did not prevent the boys 
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LEsson Torro: Heralded by John. ‘the period, however, is known from contemporaneous accounts, 
LESSON HELPS. 1. Man’s Duty Expounded, vs. 7-14. The gospel records narrate nothing between the visit of 
—— Lxsson OUTLINE: fe John’s Fidelity lustrated, vs. 16-20. Jesus to Jerusalem and the appearance of John the Bap- 
LESSON CALENDAR. 3. Jesus’ Sonship Cemonstrated, vs, 21,22. | tist as a preacher of repentance. All of them introduce 
[First Quarter, 1890.] GoLpEN Text: Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is a¢| the Baptist with the same Old Testament citation. In 
rm &.—The Forer ‘ Sets le aie hand.—Matt. 3 : 2. John 1 ; 23, however, the words are given as uttered by the 
anuary 5.—The unner : S ae 
2 Senna 12.—The Song of Mary Luke1:4655| Darny Home REaprnas: Baptist himself. 
3, January 19.—The Song of Zachari Luke 1 : 67-80 








4, January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus..........p.ec-sseseereeeee Luke 2 : 8-20 
5, February 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple. 
6. February 9.—Childhood and Youth of Jesus....... 
7. February 16.—The Ministry of John. 












8 February 23—The Temptation of Jesus..............-swessesree Lake 4: 1-13 
9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth Luke 4: 16-32 
10. March 9.—The Great Physician Luke 4 : 33-44 
1h. March 16.—The Draught of Pishes................s.sssescssernseee Luke 6: 1-11 
12, March’23.—Christ Forgiving 819...............ccccsssssseeseoeesserees Luke 5 : 17-26 


13. March 30,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal, 6 : 1-10; or, Mission- 
ary Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 


LESSON VII, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1890. 
Tittz: THE MINISTRY OF JOHN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 3: 7-22, Memory verses: 16, 17.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


7 Then said he tothe multitude |.7 He said therefore to the mul- 
titudes that went out to be 
baptized of him, Ye offspring 
of vipers, who warned you to 
flee from the prrath to come? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
worthy of ‘repentance, and 
begin not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, 





him, O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee froth the | 


8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
worthy of repentance, and begin 
not to say within yourseives, We 
have A’bra-ham toowr father : for | 
Isay unto you, That God is able 
of these stones to raise up chil- that God is able of these stones 
dren unto A’bra-ham. to raise up children unto Abra- 

9 And now also the axe is laid} 9 ham. And even now is the 
unto the root of the trees: every axe also laid unto the root of 
tree therefore which bringeth not | the trees: every tree therefore 
forth good fruit is hewn down,| that bringeth not forth good 
and cast into the fire. fruit is hewn down, and cast 

10 And the people asked him, | 10 intothe fire. And the multi- 
saying, What shall we do then? tudes asked him, saying, What 

11 He answereth and saith unto | 11 then mist we do? And he an- 
them, He that hath two coats, let| swered and said unto them, 
him impart to him that hath| He that hath two coats, let 
none; and he that hath meat,let| him impart to him that hath 
him do likewise. | none; and he that hath food, 

12 Then came also publicans to | 12 let him do likewise. And there 
be baptized, and said unto him,| came also *publicans to be 
Master, what shall we do? | baptized, and they said unto 

13 And he said unto them, Ex-| him, * Master, what must we 
act no more than that which is | 18 do? And he said unto them, 
appointed you. Extort no more than “that 

14 And the soldiers likewise | 14 which is appointed you. And 
demanded of him, saying, And | 4 soldiers also asked him, say- 
what shall we do? And he said ing, And we, what must we 
untothem, Do violence to noman, do? And he said unto them, 
neither accuse any falsely; and Do violence to no man, 
be content with your wages. | neither 5 @tact anything wrong- 

15 And as the people were in| fully; and be content with 
expectation, and all men mused | your wages. 
in their hearts of John, whether|15 And as the people were in 
he were the Christ, or not; expectation, and all men 

16 Jébn answered, saying unto reasoned in their hearts con- 
them all, I indeed baptize you with cerning John, whether haply 
water; but one mightier than I | 16 he were the Christ; John an- 
cometh, the latchet of whose swered, saying unto them all, 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose: I indeed baptize you with 
he shall baptize you with the water; but there cometh he 
Holy Ghost and with fire : that is mightier than I, the 

17 Whose fan is in his hand, latchet of whose shoes I am 
and he wil) thoroughly purge his not ® worthy to unloose: he 
Soor, ana will gather the wheat shall baptize you ‘with the 
into hia garner; but the chaff he Holy Ghost and with fire: 
will burn with fire unquenchable, | 17 whose fan is in his. hand, 

18 And many other things in throughly to. cleanse his 
his exhortation preached he unto threshing-floor, and to gather 
the people. the wheat into his garner; but 

19 Bui Hér’od the tetrarch, be-| the chaff he will burn up with 
ing reproved by him for He-rd’- unquenchable fire. 
di-as his brother Philip's wife,|18 With many other exhorta- 
and for all the evilswhich Hér’od | tions therefore preached he 
had done, 8 good tidings unto the people ; 

20 Added yet this above all, | 19 but Herod the tetrarch, being 
that he shut up John in prison. reproved by him for Herodias 

21 Now when all the people| his brother's wife, and for all 
were baptized, it came to pass,| the evil things which Herod 
that Jesus also being baptized, | 20 had done, added yet this 
and praying, the heaven was above all, that he shut up John 
opened, in prison. 

22 And the Holy Ghost de-|21 Nowit came to pass, when 
ascended in a bodily shape like a all the people were baptized, 

dove upon him, and a voice came that, Jesus also having been 
ffom heaven, which said, Thou baptized, and praying, the 
art my beloved Son ; in thee I am | 22 heaven was opened, and the 
well pleased. Holy Ghost descended in a 
bodily form, as a dove, upon 
him, and a voice came out of 
heaven, Thou art my beloved 
Son ; in thee I am well pleased. 


1 Or, your repentance 2 That is, collectors or renters of Roman taxes. 
8Or, Teacher 4Gr. soldiers on service. 4Or,accuseany one ® Ur, suficient. 
7Or,in *%Or, the gospel 

The American Revisers wonld substitute the mergia “Or, in” for 
“with” in verse 16, and also‘ Holy Spirit” for “ Holy Ghost” in the 
game verse and in verse 227. For“ Do violence to no man,” etc., in verse 
14, they would read * Extort from no man by violence, neither accuse 
any one wrongfully’ and omit marginal note’. For“ added yet this 
above all,” in verse 20, they would substitute “ added this also to them 
all.” 

















LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


o 


GotpEeN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 


M.—Luke 8 ; 7-22. Jesus heralded by John. 
T.—Luke 3: 1-6.. John’s work begun. 

W.—Matt, 3: 1-17. Matthew's paralle} narrative. 
T.—Mark 1:1-11. Mark’s parallel narrative. 
F.—John 1 : 15-34. John’s testimony to Jesus, 
$.—John 3 : 25-36. John’s final testimony. 
$.—Mark 6 : 14-29. John’s martyrdom. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, MAN’S DUTY EXPOUNDED. 

1, Repentance : 

Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance (8). 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt, 3 : 2). 
Repent ye, and believe in the Fare! (Mark 1: 15). 

Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish (Luke 13 : 5). 


ee eth men that they should all everywhere repent (Acts 

7: 30) - 

il. Generosity : 

He that hath two coals, ... impart to him that hath none (11). 

Freely ye received, freely give (Matt. 10 ; 8). 

Your abundance being a supply . . . for their want (2 Cor. 8 : 14). 

Ye ye five them not the things needful;... what doth it profit? 
as. 2 ; 16.) 

He that loveth not his brother, . . . cannot love God (1 John 4 : 20). 


il. Justice : 
Do violence to,no man, neither exact anything wrongfully (14). 


Thou sKalt not opeense thy neighbour (Lev. 19 : 13). 
Whom have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? (1 Sam, 12 : 3.) 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly (Micah 6 : 8). 
If I have wrongfully exacted aught, ... [restore fourfold (Luke 19 : 8). 
1, “‘ Who warned you fo flee from the wrath tocome?’’ (1) The 
coming wrath; (2) The effective warning; (3) The ready flight. 
—(1) Fleeing from wrath ; (2) Heedful of warning ; (3) Defective 
of realization. 

“ Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance.’’ (1) Re- 
pentance demanded ; (2) Fruit required. 

‘The axe... laid unto the root of thetrees.’’ (1) The trees ; (2) 
The root; (3) The axe.—Laid at the root (1) Ready fr service ; 
(2) Awaiting the signal. 


J 


ad 


II, JOHN’S FIDELITY ILLUSTRATED. 


1. in Honor with the People : 
All men reasoned, ... whether haply he were the Christ (15), 
All hold John as a prophet (Matt. 21 : 26). 
He was a righteous man and a holy (Mark 6 : 20). 
The Jews sent... toask him, Who art thou? (John 1 : 19.) 


ll, Faithful to his Superior : 
There cometh he that is mightier than I (16). 
He confessed, I am not the Christ (John 1 : 20). 
I am not the Christ, but, ... am sent before him (John 8 : 28), 


Jobn... hath borne witness unto the truth (John 5 ; 33), 
Who was faithful, ... as also was Moses (Heb. 3 : 2). 


ll. Suffering for the Right : 


Herod, ... being reproved by him, . . . shut wp John in prison 
(19, 20). 


Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake (Matt. 10 : 22). 
With thee I am ready to go both to prison and to déath (Luke 22: 38), 
If a man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed (1 Pet. 4 ; 16), 
The devil is about to cast some of you into prison (Rev. 2 : 10). 

1, ‘ All men reasoned in their hearts concerning John.” (1) John 
as sent of God ; (2) John as judged of men ; (3) John as estimated 
by himself. 

2. “There cometh he that is mightier than L.”” (1) The acknow]l- 
edged greatness of John ; (2) The transcendent greatness of Jesus, 

3. ‘‘To cleanse his threshing-floor.’’ (1) The threshing-floor ; (2) 
The fan ; (3) The wheat; (4) The chaff. 


III, JESUS’ SONSHIP DEMONSTRATED, 


|. By the Opened Heavens : 
Jesus... praying, the heaven was opened (21). 
The heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God (Ezek. 1 : 1). 
Lo, the heavens were opened unto him (Matt. 3 : 16). 
He saw the heavens rent asunder (Mark 1 : 10). 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing (Acts 7 : 56), 
ll. By the Spirit’s Descent : 
The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily form (22). 
He saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove (Matt. 3 : 16), 
The Spirit as a dove descending upon him (Mark 1 : 10), 
Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending, .. . the same 
is he (John 1 : 3%). 
I have seen, .. . that this is the Son of God (John 1 : 34), 
in. By the Father’s Approval : 
Thou art my beloved Son (22). 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased way = 8:17). 
A bright cloud overshadowed them : and behold a voice (Matt. 17 : 5). 


ee ~ 0 out of the heavens,...in thee I am well pleased 
(Mark 1 : 11). 

There came therefore a voice ont of heaven (John 12 : 28). 

1, ‘*The heaven was opened.” (1) The occasion of the opening ; 

(2) The significance of the opening ; (3) The results of the opening. 

2. ‘The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily form, as a dove.”’ (1) 

The opened heavens ; (2) The descending Spirit ; (3) The honored 

Son ; (4) The demonstrated Sonship. 

3. **Thou art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased.” (1) 

The beloved Son ; (2) The well-pleased Father. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. - 


His parentage (Luke 1 : 5, 6). 

Ordained to be a Nazarite (Luke 1 : 15). 

His raiment and food (Matt. 3 : 4). 

His preaching (Matt. 3 : 1, 2). 

He did no miracle (John 10 : 41). 

Baptized many (Matt. 3 :5,6; John 8 : 23). 
Instructed his disciples (Luke 11 : 1). 
Reproved sinmefs (Matt. 3: 7-9; Matt. 14: 4). 
Imprisone®by Herod (Matt, 14 : 3). 

Suffered martyrdom (Matt. 14 : 6-12). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 








highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2 : 14. 


INTERVENING Events.—Seventeen years have probably 
passed since the events narrated in the last lewon. They 
have been years during which the Jews have been at a very 
low point spiritually. Morals in the state and morals in 


Puiaces.—When the word of God first came as a signal 

for action to John, he was on the west bank of the river Jor- 

dan, south-east of Jerusalem. Afterward he journeyed north- 

wards, and preached and baptized beyond the river fords to 

the east, The place where John first appeared was called 

the Wilderness of Judea, although that name was used rather 

for a wild, thinly settled district, than:a veritable wilderness, 

The place where Jesus was baptized was Bethany (Auth. 

Ver., “ Beth-abara,’ John 1: 28). There is still much dis- 

cussion as to the correct form of the name, as well as in 

regard to the locality. The discovery by the representatives 

of the Palestine Exploration Fund of a ford called ’Abirah 

(Beth-abara; that is, Place of Abara, or Place of Crossing- 

over) favors the reading of the received text, Oaptain 

Conder suggests that “‘the readings may be harmonized; 

Bethany being equivalent to Batanea, the Hebrew Bashan, 

and thus fhdicating the district in which the village of 
Beth-abara lay, or to which it was the natural approach. 

If this view be correct, the place of John’s baptizing was 

in Perea, at a ford of the Jordan, about twenty-two miles 
south-east of Cana, about fourteen south of the Sea’ of 
Galilee, and a little above the city of Beth-shan, Tradition 

places the site of the baptism at a point much farther south, 

east of Jericho; but this is in conflict with the biblical indi- 
cations.” 

ConTEMPORARY Events.—It was now the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius, emperor of Rome; Pontius Pilate had just 
been appointed procurator of Judea, Herod Antipas was 
tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip of Iturea and 
Trachonitis,—both having been in office ever since the death 
of Herod the Great, or the year in which Jesus was born; 
Lysias was tetrarch of Abilene; and Annas and Caiaphas 
were high-priests. Iturea was a region on the north-eastern 
border of Palestine, in the direction of Damascus. It was so 
named from Jetur, the son of Ishmael. It is still called El- 
Jeidair. Trachonitis was a district farther to the eastward, 
bordering on the desert. Abilene means properly the region 
about Abila. This was a town at the foot of Antilebanon, 
north-west of Damascus, The office of high-priest at this 
time was in the gift of the Roman authorities, and was held 
at their pleasure. The high-priesthood of Annas is some- 
what obscure. He was appointed by Quirinus, or Cyrenius, 
in A.D. 7, after the battle of Actium, but was superseded by 
Ismael, under Valerius Gratus, procurator of Judea, A.D. 14, 
at the beginning of the reign of Tiberius; but he appears 
again with the title, at least, of high-priest, and with authority, 
for some time after the ascension of Christ. Caiaphas, or 
Joseph Caiaphas, to give his name in full, was a son-in-law 
of Annas. He was appointed about A.D. 25, and continued 
till the Passover, A.D, 37. It is supposed by some that Annas 
continued as president of the sanhedrin, while Caiaphas was 
the actual officiating high-priest. 

Time.—If John began to preach at the age of thirty, his 
appearance would be in the summer of 772 (A.U.C.),—A.D, 26. 
The baptism of Jesus may be placed in January, 780 (A.U.C.), 
—A.D. 27. This will allow a sufficient interval for the events 
occurring before the first Passover. 

Prrsons.—John the Baptist; the crowds listening to him, 
composed of all classes; Jesus. There is also a reference to 
Herod the tetrarch and Herodias. 

IncrpENTs.—John warns the multitude, and they ask what 
they muet do. He answers, bidding them give. Similar 
questions from publicans and soldiers are answered by for- 
bidding exaction and violence. John prophesies of the 
Coming One. An account of his imprisonment follows, and a 
description of the baptism of Jesus and the Divine attestations, 

‘PARALLEL Passaces.—Matt. 3 : 7-17; Mark 1 : 7-11; 
Comp. John 1 : 19-28, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 7-9.— He said therefore to the multitudes that went out 
to be baptized of him, Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy 
of repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. And even now 
is the axe also laid wnto the root of the trees: every tree therefore 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire: This portion of the story of John’s preaching as given 
by Luke corresponds almost exactly with the narrative which 
is found in Matthew, and which was examined and considered 
in connection with the International lessons chosen from 
Matthew’s Gospel. Luke adds, in the verses that immedi- 
ately follow these, some interesting details, which are peculiar 








society were of a most corrupt nature. All that is known of ‘ to his narrative, and which add much to the clearness and 
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vividness of the representation remaining to us of John the 

Baptist and his work. With reference to these first verses, 
we may briefly notice the following points: 

+1, The words of John, as given in them, are gredteaby the 
same as those which Matthew gives, except that Matthew has 
(Matt. 3 : 9) “ think not tosay within yourselves,” while Luke 
(v. 8) has “begin not ;” Matthew has “ fruit worthy of repent- 
ance” (vy. 8), while Luke (v. 8) has“ fruits; ” and Matthew 
{v. 10) has not the “also” following the word “axe” in 
Luke (v. 9). 

2. The word “offspring” is properly substituted by the 
Revisers, in verse 7, for “generation,” found in the Author- 
ized Version. The word means that which is produced or 
born,—thus, “ brood,” or “offspring.” The word “ vipers” 
is used as denoting cunning and wickedness combined. 

8. The word “ warned” has a twofold possibility of mean- 
ing. The verb originally signifies “to show secretly,” 
and thus “to give a glimpse of,” or “teach by indication.” 
“To give a hint of domething” may, therefore, be regarded 
as the idea suggested by it. Such a hint may be in the way 
of warning, or in the way of instruction. We may hold, there- 
fore, that what John said was, Who warned you that you 
should escape? or Who taught you to’escape, that is, Who 
gave you a hint, or suggested to you, that you can escape? 
If the latter view is adopted, it may be that the reference is 
to baptism,—that you can escape by the mere offering of 
yourselves for baptism, without a change of heart and life. 
Phe more simple and probable view is, perhaps, the former 
‘one, which is the one adopted by the translators of the 
Authorized Version and by the Revisers. 

4. “The wrath to come” is the judgment and punishment 
connected with the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

5. Repentance: The word means “change of mind,” and 
refers to the entire change of the purpose and bent of the inner 
life. The “fruits worthy of repentance” are the conduct and 
behavior which the change naturally produces. They should 
prove their repentance by their life and works, 

6. We have Abraham to our father: This was the Jewish 
ground of confidence that all of their nation would belong 
to Messiah’s kingdom. John assures his hearers that this 
Claim would not be sufficient for them, even as Paul assured 
the Jews and Judaizers whom he addressed, and to whom he 
wrote, As proving what he would say to them, John empha- 
sizes the power of God to raise up children for himself,— 
who should be children unto Abraham in the sense of the 
covenant,—even from the stones of the desert, where they were 
hs he was preaching to them. 

7. Even now: It is a fact of the present hour, and not of the 
remote future only, The ax is “lying at” or “is laid unto 
the root of the trees.” Either interpretation of the sentence 
is possible,—the figure, in the one case, being that of the 
woodman’s ax, which is already lying at the root of the tree 
which he is about to cut down, or of the ax which he has 
already brought close to the root in his felling blow that is 
to lay the tree prostrate on the earth. 

8. Cast into the fire: This expression, like those which 
immediately precede, belongs to the figure which is used. 

9. It will be noticed that the words “ whose fan is in his 
hand,” ete., together with those with which they are con- 
nected, “He shall baptize you... with fire,” are separated 
in Luke by several intervening verses from those of verse 9. 
This fact may have some bearing on the interpretation of the 
word “fire” in the phrase alluding to baptism, both here and 
in Matthew, where there is no such separation. 

10. Luke represents all these words of John (vs. 7-9) as 
addressed to the multitudes; Matthew, as addressed to many 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Verses 10-14—And the multitudes asked him, saying, What 
then must we do? And he answered and said unto them, He that 
hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none ; and he that 
hath food, let him do likewise. And there came also publicans to 
be baptized, and they said unto him, Master, what must we do? 
And he said unto them, Extort no more than that which is ap- 
pointed you. And soldiers also asked him, saying, And we, what 
must wedo? And he said unto them, Do violence to no man, 
neither exact anything wrongfully ; and be content with your wages: 

- Lake now divides the hearers of John—the crowds who 
thronged to hear his preaching—into classes, and gives us 
his manner of dealing with them severally, as they presented 
to him the one common question, What must we do, in order 
torealize this change of which you speak,—in order to bring 
‘forth fruits worthy of repentance,—in order to escape from 
the coming wrath? The answers which John gives in each 
case strike at the root of character, while they seem to refer 
‘to particular or, perhaps, minor faults. He spoke of the 
things which especially characterized the daily life of the 
individuals who addressed him; of those things which they 
Were so accustomed to do or to neglect to do, that they scarcely 
thought of them as matters for reformation. Change your 
“life in these things, he said, and you will prove by your 
Sections that you are bringing forth fruits worthy of repent- 
ance. The publicans here, as elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, are the subordinate tax-gatherers, to whom the matter 
of collecting the taxes was farmed out by the publicans 











strictly so called. They weré ,ander-officials, who, by reason 
of their subordinate position, and by reason of the compara- 
tively small sum allowed them by those who passed over the 

work to them, were ready to oppress and defraud the people. 

To extort more than was appointed them was their daily 

work,—the business of their life, as it were. The soldiers 

were those who were in the service of the Roman authorities 

or of Herod, as we may believe,—not improbably Jewish 

soldiers who had entered such service, Discontent with their 

wages, so far as they themselves were concerned, and the 

doing of violence, so far as they came in contact with others, 

were their constant and besetting sins. 

It must have seemed a strange thing to them, to hear 
John the Baptist say, in answer to their question, “ Be con- 
tent with your wages,”—as if this were the very turning-point 
in life. The word “do violence to,” means, strictly, “to 
shake violently,” and thus to extort money, ete., to oppress, 
and lay under contribution, by intimidating others. Neither 
aceuse any falsely: The verb here used is one which is fre- 
quently employed to denote acting as a spy or an informer, 
denouncing falsely, etc. The words addressed to the multi- 
tudes, in answer to their question, were those which enjoined 
the common virtue of benevolence and charity. 

Verses 15-17.—And as the people were in expectation, and all 
men reasoned in their hearts concerning John, whether haply he 
were the Christ; John answered, saying wnto them all, I indeed 
baptize you with water ; but there cometh he that is mightier than 
I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in 
his hand, throughly to cleanse his threshing-floor, and to gather 
the wheat into his garner ; but the chaff he will burn up witheun- 
quenchable fire: These verses again correspond so closely with 
those of Matthew’s narrative of John’s preaching, that only the 
briefest notes upon some special points will be necessary. 

1. Luke states, what Matthew does not, that the words of 
John hete given were in answer to the questionings in the 
minds of the people as to whether he might, perchance, 
be the Christ. We may believe that the declarations of 
John concerning himself were made in answer to such ques- 
tionings, either among the people themselves or openly 
addressed to him, and that they were made in substantially 
the same form on different occasions. If made to the Phari- 
sees, or to a deputation from the Jewish authorities, or to 
crowds of the common people, they were still the same,—an 
answer to the question as to what he was, and whether he 
was, or claimed to be, the Christ, 

2. With the Holy Ghost and with fire: The reference of the 
word is, according to some interpreters, to the fire of judg- 
ment; according to others, to the purifying influence con- 
nected with the spiritual baptism. The latter view is prob- 
ably the correct one. The fan is the winnowing-fan by which 
the threshing-floor was cleansed by separating the chaff 
from the wheat. The garner, or store-house, symbolizes the 
Messianic kingdom. The “ unquenchable fire” belongs, like 
the other expressions,—“the wheat,” “the chaff,’ “the 
threshing-floor,” “the garner,”—to the figure which John 
employs. It symbolizes that which accompanies or follows 

exclusion from the kingdom. 

Verses 18-20.— With many other exhortations therefore preached 
he the good tidings unto the people; but Herod the tetrarch, being 
reproved by him for Herodias his brother’s wife, and for all the 
evil things which Herod had done, added yet this above all, 
that he shut up John in prison: Luke places here a brief, 
summary statement of the story which we find given at length 
in the fourteenth chapter of Matthew and the sixth chapter 
of Mark. He apparently desires to close the record of John’s 
preaching—by alluding to the circumstances and event which 
brought it to its end—before beginning the narrative of the 
public ministry of Jesus. Verse 18 mentions the continu- 
ance of John’s work for atime; verses 19, 20, tell how it 
ended. The imprisonment of John the Baptist seems to the 
evangelist to have been the great and supreme sin of Herod’s 
life, as he looked back upon this part of it,—he “added yet 
this above all,” he says. It was the crowning act of a long 
course of iniquity in those years. 

Verses 21, 22.—Now it came to pass, when all the people were 
baptized, that Jesus also having been baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened, and the Holg Ghost descended in a bodily 
form, as a dove, upon him, and a voice came out of heaven, Thou 
art my beloved Son ; in thee I am well pleased: The peculiarity 
of Luke’s account of the baptism is that he seems to subordi- 
nate everything else to the appearance of the Spirit, and the 
utterance of the voice, more completely than Matthew and 
Mark; and thus he leaves out the other and minor circum- 
stances of the scene, which Matthew gives, and.to which 
Mark more briefly alludes, To all the three evangelists 
alike, however, the Divine manifestation and declaration 
were the great things. Luke declares in words what the 
others imply, but do not distinctly state——that the appear- 
ance of the Spirit was “in a bodily form” as a dove. Luke 
agrees with Mark in the form of the words uttered by the 
voice, “Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased.” 

Matthew has “this is” and “in whom.” 


Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Of the early years of John we know nothing, but the spirit 
of the times may help us to imagine the influences which 
molded his character till he finally became the herald- 
prophet of our Lord. The reign of Herod, a hated Idumean, 
on the throne of David, under the heathen power of Rome, 
had stirred the nation to its depths. It seemed impossible 
that Jehovah should allow such aliens to intrude into his 
own heritage. Day by day the appearance was expected of 
“the anointed of God,”—that is, the Messiah,—commissioned 
by Heaven to restore the kingdom to Israel, and bring about 
the time thought to be foretold by the ancient prophets, when 
all nations would go up to Jerusalem to learn the Divine 
law, and the Jew would reign, as the favorite of the Eternal, 
over all lands, Ever since the Maccabees, in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, there had been a party in the state whose 
zeal for the law had risen to fanaticism, demanding that the 
Church, as represented by its officials, should be supreme, or, 
in other words, that the theocracy should be set up again over 
Israel. The Pharisees had been the special embodiment of 
this movement, and had dominated the later Maccabean or 
Asmonean kings, so that they reigned peacefully only when 
passively obedient to these popular leaders. In John’s boy- 
hood the excitement had grown intense. Every one was un- 
settled; for at any moment the great Leader might come, to 
rouse them against the established government,—to drive it 
out by miraculous aid from above, and set up the throne of 
God in Jerusalem. 

There were some, however, who saw that a merely political 
revolution would not regenerate the nation ; some, even, of the 
rabbis proclaiming that their countrymen needed a moral 
reformation before the Messiah could appear. This convic- 
tion evidently awoke in the bosom of John while he was still 
young. Feeling that a people who wished to found a king- 
dom of the saints must first themselves be godly, he turned 
from the merely external to meditate on the spiritual aspects 
of the times. Not a few of the more thoughtful and religious 
minds of the day had already fled from the world, which was 
so filled with strife and wickedness, to the loneliness of the 
wild regions of bare, gray hills, seamed with stony gorges, 
known as the Wilderness of Judea, a district unfit for human 
habitation, sinking in great billowy steps from the east of 
Hebron and Juttah, John’s birthplace, to the cliffs of the 
Dead Sea. Thither, also, John betook himself, that he might 
be alone with God in the selitudes of nature. He had with 
him, it would seem, at least some of the sacred books of his 
people ; for his whole soul appears saturated with the words 
and thoughts of the prophet Isaiah. But he had nothing 
besides, contenting himself with a rude hermit-life in some 
hill-cave, the locusts that flew around, and the wild honey 








. 


stored in the clifts of the rocks, his chief food, and the water - 


of some desert-spring his drink. Intensely bent on spiritual 
thoughts, the care of his body gave him small concern, and 
his prospects in life were wholly neglected. Face to face 
with the realities of things in his lonely retirement, and 
having close and constant relations with God, as the one 
living presence in his daily life, worldly affairs more and 
more dwindled into insignificance in his mind, till the king- 
dom of God, to be set up in the land, became to him, not at 
all a mere national supremacy, but the reign of Jehovah, 
through his Messiah, over a morally regenerated Israel. 

At last this conviction became overpowering. He must tell 
his people what he felt was the key to their true restoration. 
Clad in a rough coat of camel’s-hair cloth, still common in 
Palestine, a strap of leather binding it round him, his hair, 
doubtless, hanging over his shoulders, his body attenuated by 
meager fare, his eyes gleaming with the light of intense 
enthusiasm, he suddenly “came into all the region round 
about Jordan, prenahing the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins.” He was every inch a prophet, alike in 
his words, his spirit, and his outward appearance. Men 
saw that he believed what he taught, and his sincerity had 
its natural result in moving his hearers. Raised by the 
dignity of his mission as sent by God, which he rightly be- 
lieved himself to be, he had lost all fearof man. His denun- 
ciations of popular sins knew no abatement of soft phrases. 
He might comfort the broken-hearted, but he spoke his whdle 
mind to the self-righteous and vicious. The hypocritical 
Pharisee and the cold Sadducee, howgver high their social 
position or their religious reputation, were told they were a 
brood of vipers,—crafty and wicked. Their trust in their 
pure Jewish blood as making them favorites with God was 
ridiculed. Take heed, he told them, that they were not 
excluded from the kingdom of the Messiah, now close at hand, 
in spite of their pedigree. God did not need them, for, if he 
chose, he could create, out of these ten thousand stones around, 
true children of Abraham. As they were, they would bring 
down on themselves wrath ; they must repent, and show the 
reality of their inner change by its effects on their life. It 
was, indeed, high time they should do so; for the hour of 
the Messiah was come, and those found by him unworthy 





would be shut out from his kingdom, and, like trees cut down, 
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would be cast into the fire,—that is, in their case, into 
Gehenna. 

But if their spiritual leaders were thus denounced, it 
seemed to the common multitude that it must fare very hard 
with such as they. What were they then to do? Show 
true love to God and your fellows, cried the prophet, Clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry. Some tax collectors—a class in 
bad repute—professing penitence and asking baptism, were 
required to give up extortion; and to some soldiers, stirred 
to thoughtfulness by his preaching, he gave the counsel to 
keep from all such roughness and violence as their class were 
wont to show towards any civilian that might offend them, 
to make no false charges, to cover such outrage, and to be 
content with their pay without seeking to add to it by rob- 
bery, as Was too frequent in these disjointed times. 

The excitement produced by the words and personality of 
the preacher was wonderful. That a prophet had risen was 
passed from mouth to mouth, till the whole country from 
every part crowded to see and hear him. “He must be the 
Messiah,” whispered one to another. Priests and dignitaries 
half thought he might be commissioned from above. At 
any rate, they could not avoid showing homage to public 
veneration of one so transparently lofty and sincere in his 
character, by coming to ask from his own lips what he de- 
scribed himself as being. “ Art thou the Christ?” said they. 
No, indeed, replied he, with a grand humility. I baptize 
with water, but the Christ when he comes, as he will forth- 
with, will baptize you with the Holy Ghost, if you truly 
repent, giving you, through him, a part in the new kingdom 
ef God, or with the fire of Gehenna, if you refuse him, cast- 
ing you out of his kingdom to despair, as the log destined for 
burning is cast into the fire. What a division, indeed, will 
he make! For he will be like the winnower in the open-air 
threshing-floor, casting up the mass against the wind to 
separate the chaff from the wheat, and gathering the one 
into his garner, but setting fire to the other till it be utterly 
consumed. It was not till near the close of his ministry tlut 
John had the supreme honor of baptizing our Lord ; but this 
final installation of Jesus into his great mission accomplished, 
the work of John was wellnigh finished. From the dutigeons 
of Herod’s mountain fortress, Machzrus, on the east of the 
Dead Sea, the hero soul of the herald erelong rose, from a 
martyr death, to see that God he had served so nobly during 
his short life. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE PROPHET OF THE HIGHEST. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


John is painted in this lesson in three aspects,—as preacher 
of repentance and righteousness, as herald of Messiah, and as 
boldly rebuking royal profligacy, and therefore a martyr. 
His part in Christ’s baptism, and-the baptism itself, are 
lightly touched, while attention is concentrated on the signs 
of Divine abiding and approval which attended it. 

1. Luke substantially coincides with Matthew in his ver- 
sion of the fiery words of the preacher of repentance and 
righteousness, but adds the section containing advice to 
Various classes, and so separates more distinctly the second 
part of John’s message, namely, the announcement of the 
coming Messiah, from the first. It was a strange, rough 
reception which he gave the multitude, Was he mot thank- 
fal to see them flocking to him? Why did he fling these 
almost fierce rebukes in theirfaces? ‘‘ Who hath warned?” 
Might they not have answered, “You;” and “ Why should 
we be called the brood of vipers, because we have come at 
your call”? But what moved his anger was the very fact 
that they had come to be baptized, as if that was going to do 
them any good, and was fleeing from the ceming wrath. 
The disciples who miss alk the more inward and deeper 
meanings of the teacher, and grasp only the husk of some 
form, give him a sharper pain than even the deaf ears that 
hear nothing; and, alas! such scholars are generally in the 
majority. The insufficiency of the mere baptism underlies 
the “therefore” in verse 8. The fruits will prove the pres- 
ence of repentance, without which the baptism, of which it is 
a sign, will be naught. 

This first sledge-hammer blow shatters one false trust ; 
namely, that in external ceremonial as cleansing. Another 
swing of the mace crushes another; namely, that in natural 
descent from the heir of the promise, Messiah was to be their 
Messiah, the people thought. How graphic the “begin” of 
verse 8 is, as if John saw the proud, foolish boast rising in 
their faces! He does not tell them that they are not Abra- 
ham’s children unless they have Abraham’s “righteousness,” 
but that God can admit “these stones”—the water-worn 
rocks littering the channel of Jordan—to the privileges in 
which they trusted. Surely this points, however dimly, to 
the transferrence of the promises to the Gentiles. The third 
turn in the hot stream of indignant rebuke goes deeper still 
in opposition to his hearers’ baseless confidences; for it 
attacks their whole conception of the mission of the Messiah, 
and declares it to be an immediately impending work of 
judgment. 


ing ax lies at the root of the treé, and he whose hand will 
wield it will be there presently. Israel is Messiah's orchard, 
and when he comes, it is for judgment. The principle of the 
judgment is plain, and common sense would teach it. Fruit- 
less trees must come down., They are good for fuel, and 
nothing else. That was the shape which Christ’s kingdom 
wore in John’s eyes; and, though we know a great deal more 
about it than he did, and see aspects of it as its chief ones 
which were all but wholly hidden from him, we cannot ven- 
ture to lose sight of what he saw so clearly.. Christ does 
come for judgment, and the only thing that meets his judg- 
ment is righteousness, It-is not needful to bear bad fruit, in 
order to be consumed. The negative character of not bear- 
ing good is fatal. How that good fruit is to be produced 
from the barren and corrupt stem is not in John’s commission 
to say. We know that only if we abide in him shall we bring 
forth fruit. But the law which John announced, and the 
aspect of Christ’s coming which he proclaimed, remain for- 
ever true. 

The questions of the three classes peculiar to Luke are 
called forth by John’s warning, and ask what is “ fruit.” 
Note the “then” in verse 10, The A B C of morality, 
charity, justice, abstinence from elass vices, are all that he 
requires. These homely pieces of goodness would be the best 
“fruits” of repentance, Not to do what everybody in the 
same cailing does, and I used to do, is a great proof of a 
changed man, though the thing itself may be very lowly 
virtue. We need the lesson quite as much as the multitudes, 
or the publicans and soldiers. 

2. ‘Verses 15-17 give John as the herald. They coincide 
with Matthew, but have a little preamble peculiar to Luke, 
which represents the subsequent declaration as drawn from 
John by the doubts of the ‘people as to his being the Christ. 
It is a disclaimer as well as a prediction, and so is an instance 
of the forerunner’s grand, immovable humility. Note, first, 
his clear conception of his own limits. His baptism was with 
water, the symbol of outward cleansing, which might or 
might not be accompanied by real purifying, and, .if it were, 
was still but cold and outward. Note, next, the bowing down 
of the strong, stern spirit before the coming one. How he 
ascribes to him superiority even in the “strength” which was 
his characteristic, and how he delights to prostrate himself as 
unworthy to be hisslave! He stood undaunted before kings, 
and bore himself as above his generation. Pharisees and 
priests could not make him own their authority, but he would 
think it honor too great to be let kneel at those sacred feet 
and.untie their sandals. Is any humility so touching as that 
of a strong and lofty spirit? Is not the gift of permission to 
serve Jesus in the humblest offices a gift beyond our deserts? 
Note, further, the profound insight into Christ’s work, It is 
twofold,—a baptism in the quickening fire of the Holy Spirit, 
and a sifting, followed by the destruction of thé refuse as by 
fire. The emblem of fire contrasts Christ’s baptism with his 
own, which was in water, and implies the difference between 
mere outward cleansing and inward, penetrating, kindling, 
and transforming life. It contrasts with the other fire, which 
consumes the chaff, Every man must be plunged in one or 
other of these, Either the quickening and blessed fire of the 
Spirit, which melts hard and warms cold. hearts, and turns 
the dead matter of our selfish natures into a warm blaze of 
loving enthusiasm, or else the consuming fire, is the choice 
before us all, 

One thing or the other Jesus brings to every soul which 
comes in contact with him, It is joy, life, purity, to be im- 
mersed in the one, It is worse than death to be swept into 
the other, The fruitless trees and the chaff have the same 
destiny, because they mean the same people; and it is worth 
observing that these two figures occur side by side in Psalm 1, 
as here. Chaff is rootless, lifeless, empty. So is every life 
which is not rooted in Jesus, and drawing from him the 
inspiration of a higher life which will bring forth much fruit. 
The threshing-floor is his, and his is the garner. He is king 
and owner of Israel, and steps into the place of Jehovah 
(Isa. 21:10). The people expected Messiah’s coming to 
make them first of the nations, buf their pre-eminence was 
but that they were first to feel his sifting work. Nor is the 
garner less his. He is the Lord of the place where all the 
wheat is stored, even as fuller revelation teaches us that he 
holds the keys of death and Hades, and opens his own heaven 
for all believers. 

3. Why does Luke anticipate the order of events to intro- 
duce the notice of John’s imprisonment at this point? Prob- 
ably, to mark more distinctly the introductory character of 
his ministry. Luke will finish up his summary of John, and, 
as it were, get him out of the way before he brings John’s 
Lord upon the scene, This Gospel has no account of John’s 
martyrdom. The morning star fades before sunrise. The 
notice of his imprisonment completes Luke’s outline of his 
character and work, as it gives his fearless rebuke of highly 
placed vice, and shows him the same stern preacher of the 
same righteousness to royal sinners as to the multitude. Nay, 
his message to the crowd was gentler than that to the king; 
for while he “ preached good tidings” to them, mingled with 
his “ exhortations,” he had only “reproof” for the hardened 





Everything is ready, and the moment isnear. The gleam- 


profligate on the throne. How John got access to the “king’s 





houses,” of which he was no frequenter, and in what fashion 
he rebuked Herod, whether privately or publicly, we do not 
know. There is no reference here to Herod's fear and involan- 
tary respect for the “just and holy” prophet. A heart half 
softened and returning to its hardness is harder than before, 
The climax of a bad man’s guilt is his persecution of those 
who would win him to goodness; for it indicates his convie- 
tion that they speak truth, and his resolution to silence them 
and it. The martyr’s imprisonment seals his own faithful. 
ness and the king’s condemnation. 

4. The condensed account of the baptism omits the name 
of John, and the significant conversation between Jesus and 
him, recorded by Matthew. All the light is concentrated on 
the single figure of Jesus. We have done with John; and 
the administrator of the rite, and the rite itself, are less im- 
portant than what followed. The baptism is put into a subor- 
dinate clause, and contemplated as following on the people’s 
being baptized. That is to say, in it Christ took upon him 
the fellowship of man’s weakness and sinfulness; and because 
his brethren needed cleansing and its symbol, he, the sinless, 
took part of the same. Brief, then, as the reference is, it con- 
tains the true meaning of Christ’s baptiem. Luke adds that 
he was “ praying.” The gospel of the Son of man especially 
notes Christ’s prayers as the token of his true manhood, 
The signs following were the answer, and may help us to 
understand the burden of the prayer. And the connection 
between the petition and the opened heavens mhy bring us 
the sweet confidence that for us, too, unworthy though we 
are, the same blessed gift and voice will fall on our hearts 
and ears, if we, in his name, pray as he did. 

The sign is threefold. The opened heavens open not only 
for the descending dove, but for the ascending aspiration and 
gaze, and symbolize the access thither which that Son had, 
who “is in heaven” even while he has come from heaven 
and remains on earth. Joined to him by faith, we, too, may 
walk beneath an ever-open heaven, and look up through the 
lower blue to the very throne, his home and ours. The 
descending dove recalls the brooding spirit hovering over 
chaos, and symbolizes the gentle spirit of God dwelling in 
Him who was meek and lowly of heart. The whole fulness 
of that Spirit falls and abideson him. What must that man- 
hood have been which could sustain such a weight of glory! 
It dwelt in him that he might impart it to us, and the Dove 
of God might nest in our poor nits” 9 The solemn voice 
which spoke brought to Jesus himself, in his manhood, the 
assurance of his Sonship, of the perfect love and satisfaction 
of the Father in him. It was meant for him, but not for him 
alone. If we accept its witness, we, too, become sons; and if 
we find God in him, we shall find him well pleased even with 
us, and be “ accepted in the Beloved.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHQP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE PREPARATORY MINISTRY. 


The forerunner had been prophesied, his birth and going 
to the deserts had been recorded, but not another syllable of 
him for thirty years. Now he comes like lightning froma 
clear sky. Only those who knew the mind of God expected 
him. 

His discipline had made his wants few ; locusts, wild honey, 
and a bit of sackcloth, met them all. Hence he could not be 
bribed to silence, And hence luxury, pleasures of sense, 
bribery, accursed thirst for gold, were so obnoxious that he 
could denounce them with a relish. He had depended on 
God so long that he did not fear what man could do to him. 
Mode of life prepares for work. 

Plenty of multitudes came to be baptized who only wanted 
the benefit of new ordinances, not of new life. He assures 
them that their nature is begotten of vipers, even by the Old 
Serpent; that their assumption of being children of Abra- 
ham avails nothing, stones would make better children; 
and that the ax is laid handy to hew down their tree, and 
cast it into the fire. No’ wonder the common people were 
convicted. Probably not even judgment, thunders and 
awards will convict those who pervert religion for a personal 
profit (Matt, 26: 44). 

How John melts into kindly direction and aid the moment 
any one asks Whatshall wedo? Noman need leaveany legiti- 
mate calling by ming a Christian (vs. 11,13). He had 
not as much relish for denunciation as for salvation. He 
so mingled the two that people queried whether he were not 
the Christ (v. 15). 

In this, the world’s greatest drama, there was no uncertainty 
in the minds of the actors. This man in the deserts must 
have been taught of God. He not only introduced Christ, 
but also the Holy Spirit (v. 16). 

All Judea was a threshing-floor, all the peculiar people 
wheat or chaff mixed. They are to be separated by the 
breath of God, one for fire and one for garner (v. 17). 
Yet John showed the way for the chaff to become wheat. 

Wesee what kind of a man Christ chooses as his introducer, 
not clad in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously in 
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kings’ houses every day, but stern, true, self-denying, ready to 
die for the right. Snch a one is greatest of all born of women. 
“He got a prison and the executioner’s ax for it; but he 
‘ preaches just as really to-day, and, besides, he stood on the rim 
“of the world and introduced Jesus, saw the Holy Ghost 
descend, and heard the Father’s approving voice. After that 
‘ there was nothing to do but to chant the Nune Dimittis. 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


He said . . . to the multitudes that went out to be baptized... 
Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? (v.7.) If you 
ogee men running from danger, you may be pretty sure that 
they have learned that there is a danger to run from. But 
they may have learned that fact for themselves, If the dan- 
ger is that of a burning house, it is likely to show itself as a 
cause of alarm to all, When, however, you see me#f spring 
up and turn away with terror from that which but a moment 
before they had delight in, you infer that they have been 
warned by some one of a danger unsuspected before. Men 
_ do not by nature fear sin, nor hate it. ‘i'hey need a personal 
warning to make them see that they ought to turn away from 
it. This giving of a personal warning to the endangered, is 
the duty of the preacher, the teacher, the parent, the friend, 
the neighbor. He who realizes that sin ought to be shunned, 
has a duty to warn sinners of the perils of sin. 

Bring forth... frwits worthy of repentance (vy. 8). The 
‘real thing always shows itself. Whether it is love, or friend- 
ship, or generosity, or gratitude, or trust, or repentance, it 
will evidence its genuineness in something more than pro- 
fession. There are shanis and there are realities in all these 
spheres, and the differences between them will stand out in the 
long run. There is a great deal of sorrow over sin and over 
sinning that is not repentance, The guilty prisoner is sorry 
that he got caught. The guilty man who hasn’t got caught 
‘is sorry that so much of evil and trouble comes of his wrong- 
doing. There is sorrow because of the results of sin, in every 
sinner’s soul, But that isnot repentance, Repentance is the 
turning away of the soul from sin as sin; it is the turning 
toward something better than sin, This state of mind will 
show itself in conduct that gives proof of sincerity. Sinful 
courses will be abandoned, Reparation will be made. A 
new course of living*will be adopted, In word and in action 
there will be fruits worthy of the name of true repentance. 

Begin not to say... We have Abraham to our father, It 
‘was not that the Jews were to disown their descent from 
Abraham, but that they were not to rely on that descent as 
their means of salvation. There is a great deal of this look- 
ing to one’s stock or to one’s surroundings as a hope of heaven. 
One thinks that his mother’s prayers will save him; another 
that his church membership is a fair ground of confidence; 
another, that his being included in a good congregation will 
sweep him over danger. Every expectation of this sort is 
even more foolish than the confidence of the Jews in their 
earthly parentage. Begin not to say anything of the kind 
in your heart as a source of hope; and if you have begun to 
say it, quit it forthwith, and find something to rest in that 
will stand the ‘est to which your faith must finally be sub- 


He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath noné 
“ (v.11), A man doesn’t need to be rich before he shows 
whether he is generous or not. Nor is a man’s generosity to 
be limited to one-tenth of his income. Dividing one’s 
seantiest store with others is a duty, quite as clearly as giving 
out of one’s abundance. A great many wish they were rich 
in order that they might be generous; but unless one gives 
freely while he has little, he would not give freely if he had 
much, Generosity often diminishes with one’s growing 
wealth; it rarely, if ever, increases with one’s worldly accu- 
moulations. And, mark you, the giving which tells in God’s 
sight is giving to the destitute,—not to friends and relatives 
who already have something. Most of the holiday giving, 
and the birthday giving, and the free-hearted and open- 
handed giving, ir this world, is to those who are already 
well to do in life. That is all very well in its way—as a 
means of pure personal enjoyment; but it is not in itself 
charity, not a sign of love toward God. If you would show 
that you are God’s children, and would do your duty as in 
God’s sight, let him that hath two coats give to him that 
hath none, and let him that hath meat do likewise. 

Publicans . . . Extort no more than that which is appointed 
you, ... Soldiers ... Do violence to no man, neither exact anything 
wrongfully ; and be coi-tent with your wages (vs. 12-14). It was 
one thing for one class, and another thing for another class, 
that John named as a test of a right spirit in the professed 
penitent. But, after all, it amounted to this, Do your own 
duty in your own sphere. What is another man’s duty is his 
business, What is your duty is your business. Mind your 
business. And the counsel for then is the counsel for now. 
The words of the preacher to the Jews and Romans of 
eighteen centuries ago are timely words for American and 
English Christians of to-day. Share your clothing and your 
“crusts with the destitute; claim nothing more than belongs 















to you; do no vio’ to anybody; neither slander nor mis- 
represent any human being; and be contented to earn and to 
receive the pay you have agreed to work for. Who can say 
that he needs no reminder of duty in anyrof these lines of 
personal conduct? ; 

John answered,... There cometh he that is mightier than I 
(v.16). If a warning of danger were all the help that an 
imperiled man received, his case would be a hard one. To 
tell one who had fallen overboard that he was in danger of 
drowning, or to tell one who was in the upper story of a 
burning house that he was liable to burn to death, would be 
of dittle practical service to him. - But if the warner of danger 
could say to him who was in peril, “Do not despair, for one 
who can help you is quickly coming,” there would be a 
promise of life in his words. Calling a sinner to repentance 
is but a small part of a preacher's work. Pointing to a 
Saviour is quite as needful as that. Unless a man realizes 
that he is in danger, he feels no need of being saved, Merely 
to know that he is in peril without knowing of a Saviour, 
would bring a man to despair. Hence it is that the cry of 
warning and the exhibit of hope should go together in work 
for sinners. 

Herod... being reproved by him... for all the evil things 
whieh Herod had done... shut wp John in prison (va. 19, 20). 
If a preacher rebukes other people for their wrong-doing, 
commend him; he is doing a good work faitbfully. If he 
points out your evil doings, stop his mouth if you can; he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for meddling with other 
people’s business. That is the way that most persons look at 
the mission of a preacher! Only now and then is there a 
pew-holder who has the power to shut up a preacher as soon 
as he becomes too personal in his preaching; but the spirit 
of Herod so far has by no means died out from the com- 
munity. If our practices are not in harmony with the teach- 
ings of a man of God, there are two ways of trying to put an 
end to the discrepancy : one is by improving our practices, 
the other is by silencing the preacher. The second of these 
methods is usually more agreeable to us than the first, and 
we are glad to adopt it if we can. There is where we agree 
with old Herod. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


No fault can be found with the teaching of John, on the 
score of unclearness. Every one who heard him, understood: 
perfectly what he meant, To all classes of society he laid 
down the law with delightful boldness. There were in those 
days several classes of society. There was the military, the 
civil, the ecclesiastical, and then there were the “common 
people.” All of these in their turn appealed to this fiery 
preacher to be told what their duty was, and to each of these 
classes he told the truth in unvarnished words, To the mili- 
tary he preaches peace and justide; to the tax-gatherer he 
proclaimed honesty; to the ecclesiastic he spoke of the danger 
of hypocrisy; and to the common people he proclaimed the 
duty of self-denial; while to all he proclaimed the absolute 
necessity of true repentance. It is this which characterizes 
the preaching of this forerunner of the Master. 

Let the teacher then take up the matter of repentance, and 
try to make clear to the class what repentance really is. It 
seems a very simple thing; and many a man, if asked whether 
he could define it, would at once answer, “ Yes.” Yet if he 
were to attempt the task, he might find that his ideas were 
not as clear as he had thought they were. The general idea 
of repentance seems to be that it is sorrow for sin. This is 
true as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. Here is 
where many young converts make a serious mistake, which 
leads them into trouble. There are some things that must 
precede repentance, without which it cannot be truly experi- 
enced. Call attention to them. 

Repentance must be preceded by consciousness of sin. Kor 
no man will ever¥epent of his sin until he feels that he has 
done wickedly, Yet many a man feels that he is a sinner, 
who never repents, On the contrary, he goes right along, and 
piles up his sins. Therefore, 

Repentance must be preceded by true sorrow for sin. Yet 
not all sorrow for sin will lead a man to repentance. Here 
we need to make a broad distinction between sorrow for sin as 
sin, and sorrow because of the consequences of sin. Many a 
man in jail is filled with sorrow. But it is not his sin that 
causes him sorrow, but the fact that he is suffering punish- 
ment for his transgression. Had he been more fortunate, and 
escaped detection, sorrow would not have visited his heart. 
This is the sorrow of the world that worketh death (2 Cor. 
7:10). The prominent idea in such a person’s mind is not 
sin, but punishment, If his sorrow were godly sorrow, he 
would mourn over his sin—even if it had bronght him to a 
palace instead of to a prison. Thus we see that true repent- 
ance for sin must be preceded by sorrow for sin, with some- 
thing more added. What is that something? It is 

Godl7 sorrow. The idea of God must bein it. (Read here 
2 Cor. 7: 8-11.) That repentance is little worth that does not 





proceed from sorrow for sin because it is sin against God. | 


Hear David's ery; “ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned” 
(P-a. 51:4). In all that inspired psalm, given to us for our 
deep instruction, there are two persons prominent, and two 
ideas set forth, The two persons are not Uriah and Bath- 
sheba and David, but God and David. The ideas are, God 
holy, and David guilty before him. This is godly sorrow 
(sorrow according to God,—see margin) that leadeth to a 
repentance not to be repented of. Let not the teacher think 
that’ this is an over-refinement. One cause of so much un- 
stable religious experience lies on the fact of a rickety founda- 
tion being laid, This is a grand chance to impress upon our 
scholars very strongly the element of God in all true repent- 
janee. If children, for example, are impressed that disobedi- 
ence to parents, falsehood, profanity, etc., are wicked, not so 
much because they are sins against our fellow-men as because 
they are sins against God, they will have learned a most true 
and helpful lesson. It it a grand thing for the soul in all its 
action to see no one but “God and I.” It will be thus in the 
great day, both for reward and punishment. It must be so 
now, if all is to go well then. 

Repentance must be accompanied by a turning away from 
sin. If it be genuine, we turn away from sin because it is 
sin against God. We are sorry for it, and desire to do so no 
more, Repentance is a turning about. We have been going 
in one direction, we recognize that it was the wrong way, we 
are sorry that we have gone in this road; we turn about, and 
begin to go in the opposite direction. If we do this heartily, 
we have truly repented, and are ready now to believe the 
goxpel, which says that he who repents, and trusts the Saviour, 
will not pass into condemnation, but is pardoned. 

“Tis not enough to say 

We’re sorry, and repent, 

Yet still go on from day to day 
Just as we always went. 

‘Repentance’ is to leave 
The sins we loved before, 

And show that we in earnest grieve 
.By doing so no more,” 


but only about the quality. No two cases of repentance will 
show the same quantity, but all cases must have the same 
quality. How much repentance do I need? You need only 
enough to lead you to stop. But this much you must have, 
or all the rest is vain, and worse than vain, for it leads you 
to trust in a foundation of mere sand. 

New York City. : 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


John the Forerunner—What were the words of our first 
golden text this year? The messenger who had so long been 
promised, is the one of whom we stndy to-day. Who was 
his father? Who told Zacharias that he should have a 
son? What did the angel say his name should be called? 
Who was his mother? With a father and mother both 
righteous before God, would you expect their son to be a good 
and holy child? But besides their lovely and good example, 
which could not make him holy, it was promised that the 
child John should be filled with the Holy Spirit. About 
whom was it written, “thechild grew”? It was said of John 
as of Jesus, “ the child grew and waxed strong.” That is all 
that we know of the childhood of John,—that he gréw strong 
in body and in spirit; that the Holy Ghost was in his heart, 
making him a wise, obedient son. He was, like Jesus, an 
angel-promised, angel-guarded child, Until he was thirty years 
old he was in some quiet, out-of-the-way part of the country ; 
he learned to live on simple, common food, such as he could 
find in the wilderness,—locusts, and the wild honey the bees 
left in hollow trees or in crevices‘of the rocks. His clothing 
was of camels’ hair, woven into a coarse rough cloth called 
sackcloth, made in a long loose cloak, fastened about his 
waist with a belt or girdle, which was a strip of leather. In 
all those years the/Holy Spirit was teaching him and prepar- 
ing him for the work he was sent to do, to prepare the way 
for Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

Called of God.—When John was thirty years old, the age 
when a priest began to serve in the temple, “the word of 
God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness.” 
We do not know if an angel came with cajl and message, 
whether he heard a voice and words of command, or if the 
Holy Spirit showed him that he should begin to preach. He 
obeyed the call, and soon the people who lived or traveled 
| along the country west of the Dead Sea and the river Jor- 
dan, knew that the words were being fulfilled which had 
been written long before, “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.” 

The Multitude.—People crowded to hear the new strange 
preacher. They went from Jerusalem with its grand temple 
| and service, from the country of Judea and all along the 
river Jordan, for they had heard that John told them how 
to be saved from evil and suffering on account of sin. It was 
plain preaching, for he cried “Repent! repent!” He warned 
them to turn from sin, to be truly sorry, to confess their sins 































































Mark, we say nothing about the quantity of repentance, , 
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_ they were to be baptized; for, as pure water cleanses from 


uncleanness, so they were to be baptized as a sign that their 


~ gouls were cleansed from sin, Would it make a child a true 


»Christian to say, “I have a good father’? Some of the 
Jews thought that because God had said that in Abraham all 

the families of the earth should be blessed, that they would 
be saved because they were children of Abraham. John 
told them that each one for himself must live as Abraham 
did, who was called “the friend of God,” or they need not 
claim any blessing for Abraham's sake, 

Who Cume to Hear John ?—Many “ were baptized . . . con- 
fessing their sins.” But the Phagisees, who claimed to be 
Abraham’s children, thought they had no sins to confess. Do 
you know what Johncalledthem? What isaviper? John 
told them their lives must bear good fruit, to show if their 

_ hearts were right, or, if not, they should be, like a worthless 
tree, cut down and burned in the fire, The common people 
came, John told them to be kind, generous, helpful, If one 
had two garments, and a poor brother had none, let him divide, 
and give him one; if he was hungry, let him give him food. 
The publicans came to be baptized, They were the men who 
collected taxes from the people, John told them to be honest 
and true, not to claim more than was due, not to make money 
from the poverty of others, The soldiers asked, “ What shall 
we do?” John told them to be kind, brave, but tender, not 
using sword or spear in anger, and to be content with their pay. 
John taught that true love to God and love to our neighbor 

‘will, make each one just and faithful in whatever lot in life 
he has been placed. 

Who Was John?—That.was what the people wondered and 

‘asked. Was he the Christ? they asked him. He said he 
was only a forerunner, that one mightier than he was 
coming. John was so humble he felt unworthy to be even 
asaservant to the coming Christ, Servants removed the 
sandals (explain sandals, and try to show a picture of one), 
and bathed the feet of guests; but John said, “I am not 
worthy to unloose the fastenings of his\sandals.” John did 
not know the honor that was waiting fot him, nor the words 
Jesus would say about him. John said that he baptized the 
body with water, bnt that Jesus Christ would baptize with 
the Holy Ghost; for he could cleanse the heart, and know 
the thoughts and life, could reward the good and punish the 
wicked. So John preached of Christ and of repentance for 
months. King Herod heard him, and John was not afraid to 
tell a wicked king of his sins. 

Jesus Christ Qume to John.— Jesus came to be baptized. 
Did he need to repent? Had he ever.a sin to confess? To 
be an example to all, at the beginning of his public ministry, 
when he was thirty years of age, he was baptized by John. 
While Jesus was praying, the heaven was opened, the Holy 
Spirit came “in a bodily form, as a dove, updn him,” God the 
Father spoke from heaven, and said, “Thou art my beloved 
Son; in thee I am well pleased.” Jesus’ work soon began, 
but the work of John was soon finished. Who was the king 
whom the faithful preacher reproved? He added another 
murder to all his crimes, for he cast John into a deep, dark 
dungeon, in a castle; and when he had kept him there a 
year, to please a dancing girl and her wicked mother he sent 
a soldier with a sharp sword to cut off his head. John was 
faithful, earnest, true, and, though so lowly in his own eyes, 
yet Jesus said of him there had not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


“I~ roe WripERyess.’—It would not be easy in modern 
days to. realize the picture of a great preacher deliberately 
leaving the haunts of men and going forth into some wild 
moorland, to lead the life of an ascetic, wandering up and 
down among barren hills and waterless valleys. We can 
scarce imagine him drawing to himself vast crowds out of the 
cities from every rank of society, and from the maintainers 
of clashing and opposing theological tenets, all alike ready 
to take a journey which involved an absence of several 
days from their various vocations, This did John Baptist. 
It is plain from our Lord’s question, “ What went ye out into 
the wilderness for to see?” that it was no ordinary matter 
for crowds to be drawn in this way. But such a withdrawal 
and.taking of his followers apart is quite in accordance with 
Oriental habits and ideas. It is often to be seen on a smaller 
scale among the Moslems at the present day. They distin- 
guish between the priest and the prophet, or teacher, as 


~ clearly as did the Jews. The Mollah, the Imaum, and the 


Holy Dervish correspond in their functions pretty nearly to 
the rabbi, the priest, and the seer of the Israelite. With 
both, the functions of prophet and preacher are generally 
believed to be combined in the same person. Among the 
Moslems a new teacher or resuscitator of waning zeal rarely 
arises in the great centers of Islam, in Mecca, or Cairo, or 
Baghdad; but, »s was the case, some few years ago, in the 





immediate, The sdldiers, especially if those of Herod, were 


recendJy, in the appenring. of the Mahdi in the Soudan, the 
| prophet withdraws far from the haunts of men, gathers round 
him a band of disciples, gains a reputation for asceticism or 
holiness, and then fulminates his warnings far and near. 

Tue Muttirvpe.—We can easily understand the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees, the leaders of religious thought, 
making an expedition jnto the wilderness to hear the new 
teacher; but how could the commonalty, and still more the 
publigans, government officials, and most of ll the soldiery, 
have the leisure or the means for such a journey and absence 
from home? As has been before remarked, labor in the 
agricultural East is marked by seasons rather than by days; 
and when the times of pressure, as plowing, seed, and harvest 
times, are over, all classes enjoy abundant leisure. As to 
government officials, buira (“to-morrow”), with a very elas- 
tic practical interpretation, is the common date assigned for 
any business that is not in the eyes of the official pressing and 


like local irregulars, untroubled by daily drills and parades, 
and, provided a few guards were left at headquarters, could 
easily absent themselves for days at a time, Like the Turk- 
ish zaptiehs, they would be sent in small. parties to collect 
the taxes, and quarter themselves on the villagers. In this 
employment they could, with scarce any check, practice all 
kinds of petty extortion, and violently levy contributions, 
while, if any attempt at resistance was made, false charges of 
delinquency or non-payment, were always ready. It was 
when detailed on this service, in the course of which they 
probably became hearers of John, as they passed down the 
Jordan valley, that they were exposed to the temptation of 
violence and false accusation against which the Baptist 
warns them. 

..“ Jesus Atso Brine Baprizep.”—St. Luke only gives us 
“about Jordan” as the district where John Baptist bap- 
tized; but St. John especially states that our Lord’s baptism 
was at Bethabara, beyond Jordan. This was the ancient 
Beth-Nimrah, “the leopard’s house,”—a name which, at that 
period of dense population, had given place to Bethabara, 
“the house of the ford,” though now, when the land is deso- 
Jate, it has revived as Bait Nim’r. It is on the east of the 
river, opposite the fords of Jordan, and where there are 
abundant springs and streamlets. There is a peculiar appro- 
priateness in the locality, which is also identified by tradi- 
tion; for this spot must have been the scene of the parting of 
Elijah and Elisha, when the Baptist’s prototype was taken up 
into heaven. The event occurred just after they had crossed the 
Jordan ; and, coming from Bethel, this was the ford which they 
would take, as it is the one which leads to the road to Elijah’s 
native Gilead, It is so situated on the narrow plain before 
the mountains of Gilead begin to rise, that it is quite shut out 
from the view of Jericho and its neighborhood, so that the sons 
of the prophets lost sight of their father as soon as the river 
was crossed. Retired from the gaze of men, the Messiah of 
the new dispensation received his heaven-sent credentials on 
the very spot where the mission of the great prophet of the 
old dispensation was closed. 


The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Repent, the voice celestial cries.” 

“* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
** Just as I am; without one plea.” 

“ Cut it down, cut it down.” 

“ Come, sacred Spirit from above.” 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There are practical lessons for revival times in this story 
of the preacher in the wilderness, We are shown what is 
required of one who would share in the influence of a religious 
revival, and we are reminded that such a revival ought to be 
followed by that which is even better than itself. 

He who would have salvation must be willing to turn away 
from his sins. In thinking of himself, his first thought must 
be of his personal duties. In thinking of others, his chief 
thought must be of what he can do for them. It is not the 
baptism that is to thake him a better man, but it-is the spirit 
tHfat, prompts his purpose of being a better man, that justifies 
his seeking baptism. If he would have the community bene- 
fited by the influences of religion, he must be prompt to do 
his part in illustrating religious influences by his conduct 
toward all those in the community whom he can benefit. 

A true revival is something more than a preacher preach- 
ing and baptizing, and a people listening and being baptized. 
It includes interested hearers asking what their duty is, a 
preacher pointing out to them the divinely given demands of 
duty, and newly instructed hearers showing by their conduct 
that baptism has a meaning to them. 

And when a revival, as a revival, is at its best, there is 
always something better to come. Merely tu have multitudes 
flocking after the preacher, hearing his words, being told 
their duty, and hurrying to be baptized, is not the true cul- 















































































concluded, a better state of things, spiritually, ought to fol- 
low. Lenten services look forward to Easter; the, days,of 
repentance to the great day of grace. But Easter ought,to 
usher in a better season than that which goes before it. The 
real gain of any series of special services, or of revival 
activities, is to be shown in the every-day life of the revived 
ones in their communion with Him who is mightier than the 
preacher of repentance. 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is the spirit in which we come to the performance of a 
religious duty, rather than the perfunctory doing of that 
duty, that is the true measure of worth in our duty-doing. 

A godly ancestry is something to be grateful for; but-a 
godly ancestry is not a safe reliance for an evil-doer. Unless 
we are ready to do our duty, it is only to our shame that we 
are descendants of men who were ready to do theirs. 

“What then must wedo?” That isa good question for 
every hearer of God's word to ask. Indeed, no hearer of 
God's word has heard to his profit until he is ready to ok 
that question. 

The same truth may suggest one duty to one man, and 
quite another duty to another man, It is important to know 
the truth; and it is hardly less important to see the applica- 
tion of that truth to our particular case. 

Unless good and evil were finally to be separated, how 
dark the futire would be! Unless good were to prove a 
better investment to us than evil, how hard it would be: to 
struggle against evil as we ought to in the present ! 

Faithfalness in rebuking evil may cost us our liberty or 
our life, But it is better to suffer and to die for the right, 
than to live on in prosperity through our failure to be faithful, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_- ~~ 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times haye 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are,.in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by cireular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





-ORELLI’S COMMENTARY ON ISAIAH*. 


Those familiar with German biblical scholarship are 
aware that a “compendious commentary ” in the Ger- 
man hanguage has been long in preparation under the 
editorship of Drs.,H. Strack of Berlin and O. Zéckler of 
Greifswald. The parts covering the New Testament 
have all been published, but scarcely half of the Old 
Testament parts have as yet appeared. 

Among the earlier contributions published in the Ger- 
man series was that of Professor von Orelli, of Basel, 
covering the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah. A transla- 
tion of the commentary on Isaiah has been made by the 
Rev. J. 8, Banks, of Headingley College, Leeds, Eng- 
land, and is issued by Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, as 
part of their Foreign Theological Library. The trans- 
lator, in his Preface, intimates that other portions of 
von Orelli’s contributions to the series may appear in 
English. 

The plan of the German work is an excellent one. . It 
embraces “a division of the book into sections, accord- 
ing to the subject, without regard to the chapters; a 
careful translation; an exposition of each section or 
paragraph, with all necessary illustrative information ; 
and footnotes which give suggested new readings and 
more detailed historical and grammatical criticism.” A 
knowledge of Hebrew or Greek is presupposed in the 
reader, since the footnotes deal almost exclusively with 
the original text. But the work is much more con- 
densed—and readable, too—than most German commen- 
taries. This is true of all the portions examined, while 
the names of the contributors furnish abundant guarantee 
of scholarly work. 

In the Old Testament series the authors al) represent 
the following position : “In the Old Testament we have 
God’s word and an adequately trustworthy account of 
the history of revelation; but the traditional opinions 
respecting the origin of several Old Testament books 
and parts of books are not validly demonstrated, as earnest 
inquiry, whose only care is truth, not the establishment 





*The Prophecies of Isaiah. Expounded by Dr. C. von Orelli, 
Base! ene a of Old Testament Prophecy. Translated by the Rev. 





mination of revival interest in a community. When the 





attempted revival of the Shiites. ia Persia, or, still more 


special meetings that are a feature of a revival season are 
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of settled propositions, has proved, and will again iio’ 
| seein prove” (pp. 'v, vi). That is, the attitude of the 
contributors is scientific, but believing, and hence rev- 
erent and conservative. The danger in the region of 
“ higher criticism” has always been from too hasty con- 


As a specimen of treatment from this point of view, 
von Orelli’s Isaiah is an admirable work. The author 


natura) revelation of which we have an account in the 
Old Testament. His previous volume on Messianic 
Prophecy has shown his convictions on the latter point. 
It will, of course, startle many readers to discover that 
so devout and conservative a scholar does not accept the 
“prophet Isaiah as the author of the entire book bearing 
‘his name. But few intelligent ministers do not know 
that this opinion has been long and widely held. In 
‘@ecordance with this view of the authorship, von Orelli 


_ the work of the prophet Isaiah; and chapters 40-66, the 
work of an unknown author during the Babylonian exile. 
The discussion of this double authorship is inserted by 
von Orelli before the exposition of chapter 40. But, as 
he confesses, on this theory the incorporation of chapters 
40-66 with the Book of Isaiah “remains a riddle” (p. 214). 
‘He finds no trace of the later author’s intention to speak 
‘under the name of Isaiah, and yet Jewish tradition is 
wellnigh unbroken in ascribing the entire book to Isaiah. 
* Criticism should honestly confess, that the special rea- 
son of this [assumed] anonymity remains in “utter ob- 
scurity” (p. 215).. This sentence serves to show the 
author’s candor,—a quality much needed, and too often 
sadly wanting, in Old Testament criticism. 

In the exposition of chapter 7 : 14 ef seq., the author 
does full justice alike to the historical fulfilment and to 
the latent Messianic sense. In commenting upon chap- 
ter 53, von Orelli sums up in these words: ‘The Ser- 
vant of Yahveh is the Mediator by whom /Israel is 
redeemed and God’s kingdom is established upon earth ” 
(p. 295). It is not necessary to cite other passages; the 
treatment of these two will show the attitude of the 
author toward Messianic prophecy. The grammatical 
footnotes are brief, but always apt. The translation is, 
of course, at second-hand; but the English translator 
has done his work well, in spite of the special disadvan- 
tage attending this part of his labor. 

The printing is excellent, in the style that Messrs. 
Clark have made so familiar to the theological public. 





Previous volumes of The Riverside Library for Young 
People have been commended in these columns. Any 
one of the issues may safely be bought on the score of 
intriasic merit, convenient form, handsome appearance, 
atid modest cost. The sixth volume is as good as any of 
its predecessors ; its title is A New England Girlhood, 
and in its pleasantly written autobiographical chapters 
Lucy Larcom, the well-known poet, modestly describes 
her early life in Massachusetts, in the days when the 
village church, the district school, the developing Ameri- 
can literature, and the multitude of new political, reli- 
gious, and social ideas, gave both inner and outer interest 
to the life of Yankes men, women, and children. Miss 
Larcom’s accounts of her childhood days at home, her 
experiences as a worker in the Lowell factories before 
the time of extensive immigration, etc., are plain enough 
for children to understand, and at the same time whole- 
somely suggestive reading for grown folks. (7x 4} 
inches, cloth, pp. 274. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, 75 cents.) 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE HAPPY LAND.” 
{Alexander Cargill, in The (London) Sunday School Times and Home 
Educator. } 

, On Wednesday afternoon, December 4, the grave closed 
over all that was mortal of Mr. Andrew Young, F.R.S.E., 
the author of the world-famous hymn, “There is a happy 
land, far, far away.” And a more touching sight was 
surely never before witnessed at the solemn burial of 
the dead. Much sadness and sorrow, of course, there 
was; for “there is a tear for all who die.” But the 
melancholy somberness that usually accompanies the 
funeral rites was on this occasion wanting, and a bright 
gleam,as of real heavenly sunshine, seemed to illumine 
the dark pathway down the “ valley of the shadow” of 
the ripe old Christian, who has, by means of his 
blessed hymn, done so much to cheer the heart of 





Ciecnilady were many,—a goodly representative of the 
citizens of Edinburgh; and as the procession passed 
through the busy streets, many eager eyes were turned 
to look at the car that contained the dust of their beloved 
friend. ... d 

But it was around the open grave where, perhaps, the 
greatest interest was centered. For here’was gathered a 
large concourse of children, who, for the most part, 
belonged to the Sunday-school of which Mr. Young fad 
been for so many years the untiring superintendent. 
After a beautiful prayer by the Rev. Dr. Scott (the 
Rey. Mr. Patrick had conducted the funeral service at 
the residence of the deceased), suddenly the chorus of 
youthful voices, led by Mr. Ives, began the well-known 
hymn, in which all present joined with sincere, if sub- 
dued, heartiness. Many were thrilled, but all around 
the grave were deeply moved, as the sweetly simple words 
of the hymn were sung verse by verse. Blessed indeed 
was the influence, as the last lines were wafted up to the 
golden roof of heaven: 

** On then to glory run! 
Be a crown and kingdom won, 
And bright above the sun 
. Reign, reign for aye!” 
The pathos of the incident, in which so many youhg 
folks took part, will never be forgotten by those who 
were present, ... 

Of the personal history of Mr. Young much hds lately 
been written, both before and since his death. He was 
born in Edinburgh early in the present century. His 
father was a successful teacher in the city; and emulating 
his example, Andrew, when quite a lad, entered the Uni- 
versity. There he had a most distinguished career, carry- 
ing off many of the more coveted honors. He had, it is 
believed, at one time, some intention of entering the 
ministry; but he evidently soon gave up that idea, for 
in his twenty-first year he was appointed to the head- 
mastership of the then well-known Niddry Street School, 
which was under the patronage of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh. Here he served faithfully and well for over 
ten years, and, it may be mentioned in passing, it was 
while fulfilling the arduous duties of his dominieship that 
he composed his famous hymn, “The Happy Land.” 
His next appointment was to the head English Master- 
ship of Madras College, St. Andrew’s, where he remained 
for thirteen years, after which he returned to his native 
city, to live in comparative retirement during the rest 
of his lifetime. He was a man of many endowments. 
Though of a highly poetic natare, and an incessant writer 
of verse, he, nevertheless, was an ardent student of 
geology, and was, besides, deeply versed in mathe- 
matical “lore.” To denote its appreciation of his scien- 
tific studies, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, some years 
ago, made him a Fellow, the late Sir Wyville Thomson, 
of “Challenger” Expedition fame, being the president 
at the time of Mr. Young’s election. This honor he 
greatly appreciated. His comparative leisure gave Mr. 
Young ample opportunity for doing good. But it was 
to the interests of the children, or “the bairns—my 
bairns!” as he loved to call them, that he chiefly de- 
voted himself. 

As Sunday-school superintendent, few men have ever 
had such a noble record of patient, faithful work done, 

“ All, all for love, and nothing for reward!” 


Here he found most congenial occupation, In him the 
children found a real friend and sympathizer, such a 
one whom the great Master would have himself approved. 
To the teachers who helped him in his work he was 
like a father, full of tenderness and trust, ever ready to 
counsel and assist, to encourage and sympathize; to 
all persons the embodiment of all that is amiable and 
tender, pure and pitiful. Many, very many, will miss 
him sorely! A character like his could not possibly 
help being in touch with all the creatures of God. His 
tenderness for the birds—the commonest of them, remem- 
ber, such as the sparrow and the crow—was one of the 
most palpable and patent facts that we know of in the 
daily life of Mr. Young. One of the most touching stories 
from that life relates to an almost daily custom of the 
author of “The Happy Land,” kept up to the last week 
of his mortal éxistence. Every child who has been to 
Edinburgh must surely have seen the splendid monument 
to the great Sir Walter Scott, the writer of the Waverley 
novels, which, by the way, were great favorites of Mr. 
Young, as they ought to be of every healthy-minded man 
and woman, boy and girl. Near to this magnificent struc- 
ture, évery day, at the hour of twelve noon, the interest- 
ing form of our old friend might have been seen—doing 
what? Admiring the monument, think ye? Oh, no! 
but something far more practical and admirable; namely, 
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mankind. .,, The followers to the grave in Rosebank 


feeding the sparrows! Here on the stroke of the hour 





of noon every day, from January to December, the spar- 
rows of Princes Street gardens and neighborhood held a 
feast,—a banquet of crumbs and dainty bits brought by 
their faithful purveyor! Dr. McCall, who attended Mr. 
Young during his last illness, told the writer of this 
paper the particulars of a visit to this “ Sparrow’s Para- 
dise” a few weeks prior to the death of their friend and 
comforter. “For,” said Dr. McCall, “the birds seemed 
to know him intimately. As he walked to the usual 
feeding-ground, the sparrows immediately flocked from 
far and near, ; knowing their dinner-hour had come round 
once again, and, of coyrse, the dinner with it! Then he 
paused, and crying gently several times “Dickey! dickey! 
diekey!’ troops of the sparrows came at the familiar call, 
and not in vain! for presently the sward was white with 
the morsels the provider bad brought, but only for a 
minute, for the birds had little ceremony with them,— 
a flutter, a cheery chirp of delight, a peck or two by 
each, and the banquet was over. No sooner had the 
sparrows flown away—with good content, no doubt— 
than Mr, Young once more looked around for some of 
his feathered friends. The feast was not yet over. 

‘Caw, caw, caw!’ he said, and lo! four or five crows ap- 
peared on the scene as if by magic. Where they came 
from I could not say; but there they were, and looking for 
something,—for they, too, had been invited. And here 
I was intensely amused. Werarel y associate crows with 
cookies, and yet it was to a feast on a cookie they had 
come. On inquiring of Mr. Young at the change of 
dish at his banquet, he told me, smilingly, that he could 
pot every day afford cookies for so many sparrows, but 
that one for the few crows who thus honored him with 
their company to dinner was neither here northere. And 
so both sets of birds had their fill, chacun a son godt. as the 
French say, or, in plain English, each to his own liking. 
But I verily believe Mr. Young had the best of the ban- 
quet, after all, for to him it was indeed a feast of love.” 

Mr. Young thus narrated the origin of the hymn to 
the writer of this paper: 

“One evening in the late autumn of the year 1838, as 


I was passing along one of the streets of the city (Edin- | 


burgh), near to Adam Square, and not a stone-cast from 
the house where Sir Walter Scott was born, I met a lady 
who was an intimate friend. In the course of a brief 
vonveraation,'I was invited to spend an evening with 
herself and family, which I cordially agreed to do, as I 
knew that she and they were all very musical, and an 
evening at home-with them was certain to be a great 
treat to me; for I am passionately fond of music, espe- 
cially Scotch music. The evening came, and with it the 
incident which, humanly speaking, brought on the oppor- 
tunity that, under Providence, led to the writing of ‘The 
Happy Land.’ After tea, the lady of whom I speak 
played, among other pieces of music, one which was en- 
titled ‘The Siege of Delhi’ (Clive’s, not Clyde’s, siege). 
As is well known, in that selection there occurs a very 
sweet air,—soft, pathetic, and yet with an influence that 
stirs while it enamors the sense. My friend played it so 
beautifully that I requested a repetition of it, and after 
that begged for another repetition, and yet another, 
until I would for some time have nothing else played. 
My soul was won by its charm and rapture, and I was, 
for the time being, like ‘one beside himself,’ as if carried 
away to another world of being by some potent and mys- 
terious influence. 

“ Leaving the house shortly afterwards, and still in an 
excited state of feeling, I was filled with but one strong 
controlling desire; namely, to write words appropriate, 
as far as possible (for I had the rhythmic faculty), to the 
highly devotional suggestiveness of the music. During 
the entire night my heart throbbed with a strange emo- 
tion; thoughts thronged my brain; words began to take 
a melodious flow, and in the early morning hours my 
first act was to sit down and write the words of a hymn, 
identical almost in every particular with those now 
composing it. 

“That was fifty years ago, and yet, even now, I ‘feel, 
notwithstanding that long ighervening lapse of time, 
with its many experiences, as if the inspiration with 
which divine Providence was pleased to bless me on 
that memorable occasion (for I, at least, can never forget 
it) had oceurred only yesterday. For if ever there was 


an inbreathing in a human soul of a heaven-born inspi- — 


ration, I am certain as I live that it was when I wrote 
the words of ‘The Happy Land.’ Little remains to be 
told. Of the composer of thesoul-captivating air I have 
never been able to learn anything. Some persons, in 
writing lately on the subject of the hymn, have spoken 
of the air referred to as being an old Indian melody, one 
that possibly had been heard in the Indian ‘forest 





primeval’ many and many a year-ago. I do not think 
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_ anything of the kind. The music oi ‘The 
; Biege of Delhi’ is probably not more than 
. seventy or eighty years old, and very 
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likely the work of a British composer. 
But whoever the writer of it was, I would 


press my great acknowledgment for its 
blessed inspiration.” 
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WORTH REPEATING. 
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BEGIN EARLY. 
[A. H. Quiint, D.D., in The Congregationalist.} 


It may be rash for me to write u 
trite a subject as the permanence of oath arly 
impressions, But I see more and more 
its importance, and some need of sugges- 
tion, One of its most touching illustra- 
tions is as old as that story of David, 
when, in order of battle against the Philis- 
tines, the thirsty king recalled the water 
which he had drunk in his childhood, and 
said, “Ob that one would give me water 
to drink of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate!” And it is a new theme 
with every new motherhood bending over 
the cradle of the young child. 

I recall a simple illustration which im- 
pressed itself upon my memory. It was 
an autumn night, past nine o'clock, in 
war days in the Southern land, when a 
mounted orderly came to me with a polite 
request from General A. 8. Williams, com- 
manding our division, that I would come 
over at once to his quarters, half a mile 
distant.. An invitation from a general has 
much force in it, and I was speedily in 
the saddle, and in tive minutes more I dis- 
mounted at his tent. The general wasa 
brave soldier, had served in Mexico, and 
had one of the kindest hearts I ever knew. 
He told me that a young man was to be 
shot the next day, jor desertion; that he 
was “shamming stupid,” with some vague 
hope of reprieve, but that the surgeons 
had decided that he was entirely sane. 
“ But he won’t talk sensibly,” said the gen- 
eral; “‘and I didn’t want the fool to go to 
hell that way, and, though he isn’t in your 
brigade, I thought I would send for you, 
to see if you could get at him.” I might 
say also that the bluff soldier had put an 
adjective before the word “ fool,” on which, 
however, “ the recording angel dropped a 
tear.” 

I strolled along to the place where the 
man was sitting, with his ankles fastened 


together. I said nothing at first, that I 
might not excite his suspicion. He was 
— | heating water to make coffee. A burnt 


stick moving, his tin cup would have 
lip but ‘I cauglit and replaced it, 
ked up at me covertly, and said, in 
a gay tone, ‘Going home to New York 
to-morrow!” I sat down, and gradually 
tried to get him to talk sensibly ; but he 
baffled me. He had been, however, as -I 
learned from some of his stories, a waif 
in’ New York streets, apparently thor. 
oughly reckless, sometimes a newsboy, 
sometimes something else. Whether he 
had any recollection of a mother, I could 
not make out. While telling somethin 
of his life, he would do it ina half-stupid 
but chuckling air, and constantly throw- 
ing in “Going to New York to-morrow!” 
The case seemed desperate. But some- 
thing, I hardly knew what, made me sus- 
pect that in his earliest days he had been 
under Roman Catholic influences, and yet 
it could not have been much after seven 
ears of age. I tried an experiment, 
aking a short stick in my hand, I said to 
him, abruptly, “ Look here; what is that?” 
and as quick as Serge I drew a cross 
upon the ground ‘he holy cross,” he 
answered involuntarily, and in a perfectly 
natural tone. I added in the next breath, 
“And what happened on the cross?” 
“ The blessed Jesus died for oursins,” The 
sign of the cross, reverenced in his earliest 
childhood, had taken him off his guard, 
“ Ah,” said I, “you needn’t sham any 
longer. You know you are to die to-mor- 
row.” “You have caught me,” he said; 
and he gaveup his folly. It wasa notable 
case of the sudden awakening of an early 
impression in one who, as he told me, had 
not been in a church, or had the slightest 
thought of it, for sixteen or seventeen 
years. The Roman Catholic Church is 


ing. The fitful dlouds were still passing 
over the face of the moon, and the senti- 
nels were walking their posts, when at 
midnight I went sadly back to my biv- 
ouac fire. soe 


-PANT-STRETCHERS FREE. 


Send lsc. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. If men- 
tion is of this paper, we willsend full line of sam- 
ee nanbe B clothing, 48 in, tape, and full directions, 
Pants Co.. 34 | Hawley ‘St, Boston. 
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~ §cott’s Emulsion 















































FORTIFY THE SYSTEM BEFORE AND AFTER “LA GRIPPE” 











Of Cod Liver Oi! and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 


_ It increases the resisting power against Disease. 
health and strength the debilitated. Heals ” Throat and Lungs, 
and Relieves the Cough. 


Restores to 


PALATABILEF he ATT .LEX. 








| = Beware of Imitations———Scott’s Emulsion is put up only in Salmon-color wrapper, and is for sale by ALL DRUGGISTS. 


OTT & BOWN 
SCOTT & BOWNE, | NEWYORK, LONDON, BELLEVILLE, BARCELONA, MILAN, OPORTO. { eT 











Gloriosa: in New Styles. | 


We announce the arrival of our importa- 
tions of Gloriosa for 1890. 

This lustrous and durable fabric is now \ 4 
exhibition in entirely new shades and pat- 
terns, and in first quality only. 

Other silk and wool Fabrics for Spring will 
also be displayed; among them Silk Warp 
Mohair and Corded Bengaline in large 
variety. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
, NEW YORK. 


Our Unlaundered Shirts 


Prices : 50c., 75c., $1.00. 


Perfect fit guaranteed, or money refunded. By giv- 
ing us the size collar Worn, we can fit you to a per 
feet atting Shirt. 


4-Button Embroidered Back Kid Glove 
for 88 Cents. 


. Fall lines of Kid ani Suede Gloves, at lower 
Prices than found elsewhere, Agents for Alex- 
andre’s Hid and Suede Gloves. 








Pull lines of Ladies’, Gents’, and Children's Fast 
Biack Mose. Guaranteed not to crock, S&e., 
20e., 88e., B5c., B7e., 49e., 48¢., and 45c. 


Whatever you need, send to us for samples or 
Price lists, and let us save money for you. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
KOCH & Co. tne" Limenn wig one tha 


regular prices. Table Damask apkins, 
Towels, Linen ~~ etc, You on make 


no mistake sendi 
6th Ave. & 20th St.,N.Y. City. 
LS. 
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The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


ieee Crerece Ss Sener 


—s 


> verywhere by mail or express. 5a/< 
anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds peal Cod we ey 
f eas enemas tat 


BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 1:6 » elegant Pumeoaies. | » 
sent FREE te ALL whe ph af Te desest 


BULBS and SEEDS. 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and mbing 
Vin NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES. 
SARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


ex FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


‘c arrival a4 





pyre 


Minneapolis, apolis, Minn. 
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the world, 
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SEED ANNUAL, 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 

It is better than ever. mreny pare 
using 


Garden, Flower 
Seeds should send for it. Address 


D. M. FERRY 4&4 CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 









I ay te rbors, WindowGuards. 


Expanded Metal Co., 


Sangh. WW: Rxpanded metal Co., titenge. 


Trellises, etc.,write for our illus. price List, mailed 
Expanded Metal 5 bitss- 





BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1890. 
All about the best Seeds and how to 
free, W. ATLEE BURPEE 

Phi ladelphia. me 


om sent | | 
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SEEDS tihuloatalog tree, F, Milla, Thorn ii Hii, a Y. 





Every Qwner of Harness Should Use 


Sold by all er Houses. 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING. 








are sold at al) Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 





Dr. WARWeER’s CELEBRATED CoRa- 








SEEDS* 


Catalogue free. j, Roscoe Fuller Stoster Pam nn 


ot our Cpoteses Viewer Goode 
fine mixed Gladiolus, 20c. 


lions sold in this country alone, 


OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 





Linz Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
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ale) ite 
LARGER 
INCREASE 
IN 1889 
THAN FOR 
18 PREVIOUS 











"HERE'S A FEW REASONS! 


qa) Very patterns of cloth. Styles shown 


2) ony ose 
0 eae pe from i Szamples, fa ndae 


3} Serna gorment cut fFom c oth ett Tr 
Cb pe y refunded for any 
(5) En ow tae [N43 gpove, sent upon 
(6) of or "iran stores as far South as 
lew pesoeme, est to Chi , sUCcess- 
fully competi ng ior 5 oe Ane 
7) Thousands of people each other of our 
Sot custom ex- 


cchewk weer and te at our cloth 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address ali mall to raprters, 11 1 
Te Su St. Annex, ee on ngton St., age | 


Summer ot. B ast, 
ches: Broadwn, New York; 
tia nt, ich ny ae c Ue, some St Chtcage DL; 


E. iialtimore Bt. 
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UTCHINSON'S GLOVES 


They are manufactured from selected 
skins, in the best manner 


‘Y-seven 
you want to 
get these gloves and save 
money, and at the same 
time : ig 4 ee 
vapors or qna ity, sen 
stamp for the 


“ ABOUT GLOVES. " 
Hy will intovens you: iteives 
istory of gloves, ‘with dF 
Festiona for measurement, 
and how to order direct 
from the manufacturer, 


JOHN ©. HUTCHINSON, 
———Johnstown, N. Y.——— 


OBSERVE, Meee eae 





















of cacigom Toover Seeds, monter. They retail car of their own make, 
SEEDS $8'svicioy hen, ¥.8. Lis There tun Nk which are reliable in every 1 ay ” 





ARPET ™: ers had better purchaseof J. & J. 
10 BSON , »09 Chest nut Street, Phila- 
Geiphia, in order to recetve full value for their 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 



























“DO NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fieas.” 


In spite of this advice, guist: week wan be dues 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a golid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it. 
We are often in nced of vomething fo aid fn 
hen in a hu 


be suit eo 2 7 end'do thé work well Such 
es aid can be found in Sape_to with which quick 


work without loss, or waste can Se only 
ex to the gs “quick and well don't 


Seren” Wry one. 
A.B.& E.LSHAW, 


ainw, areas W, APPLIN & 60. 














CHURCH, HALL AND LODGE 
Furattare, Pulpit 


tn, Gate, Hows, eta, 
MiwtEn G SWAEl bus Gea then Phila., Pa. 
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| Postageis 16 cts. per Ib. 





The Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school prblication. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-school lessons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years there has been little of variety in the publications 


furnished to the scholars. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Gracie’s Trials.... 


Early Observandes of thie Birthday « of Washingion.. 


Fiorrie’s Messengers... ieiente 
The Bridge in the W #6 Seg coos oc teesedniine 


oeeeeee wee 


PO tOee eee eee ee 


Was it a Horse-hair Thimble Ps ocecdainue jusee 


Dotty’s Wish [poem].;........ pdeveods iter ockases coe 
RR ORR aS dobonahliecc 
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By Clara Doty Bates, 

Mie Benson J, Lossing, LL.D. 
..By Margaret E. Sangster. 
...By Margaret Compton, 
ee Mary Jewett Telford, 


onal teesesereees sseeeees BY Monnah Coddington, 


By Lilian Payson. 


And The International Sunday-school Lessons for February. 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the Janonary number, 
but subscriptions can begin ‘at anytime, and can‘be for only a sing) mouth, if desired, in 


order to afford a trial. 


’ Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents @ ot 
package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelv: 


prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’ 


The Scholar’s Lesson 
the study of the Inter 
the aim has been t: 
undertake, rathe: 
skilled worker at 
Scholar’s | « 
to one audre 

FJOHN PD, 


P. O, Box 1550 
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Eeupress often cheaper. 


‘JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
DO YOU WRITE LETTERS ? 


Copies of them ee vee for reference. Bushnell’s 
Perfect Letter Co pying Books are sold by all leading 
booksellers and stationers. You have seen them, 
They. roll up 
size, $1.00; 








No press required, Note 


Vettes ais, $1.30. 





De ccanena BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c 

Send for illustrated 
price-list. 


©, A. HART @ ©O., 
133 N. 34 St, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 





French German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 





BANNERS and FLAGS 


Pe wy icaiiae, etc. 
BRET SBR, cos a chr ate 


FLAGS A AND BANNERS 
For 8u BROS. Balti 1 other uses, 








(CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS | 
WITH OUR CRL”BRATED BURNERS, 


ean 

No. 36 South 2a St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHURCH WHEELER REVLESTOR B 60. 
LIGHT * os Mion Bc uengs, 


5 N. 18th 
PANELED Troi 0° curt, ores 
ME es for an estimate, 
CEILINCS 18 Mose Street. New ‘ork. 
mgt BELL Peon. 


a at 


ty Bells for Chure cuimes, 
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NCLOSE a two-cent postage stam WAL- 
Ee Ten Ma PATTON Chose? gor? te Aes 
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HILL'S MANUAL. "Youn moox. 


Standard in cated ty and business life. 
r ask 
dard Bock for lady and gentleman canvassers, 


Meisterschatt Publishing Oo., Boston, Mass. 
New edition 1390, For pri 


“Reading the Bible with Relish.” 
365 daily Bible readings in chronological order, with 
notes, Moody's Bible . 6b 


“= Helps to Pray 
cts. Mrs. Oratts’ P ket @ Quarterly. 10 cts, 


Authors’ Publishing Co., 74 E. 90th St.,N. Y. 


All in a Nutshell! scopy of Presvt SonULTENs 


BOCKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 
Bee Review, Se Beptenther Why not order a copy on 
reading this? PRCA 'RAUFF, Kaston, Pa. Every 
store can supply you, 











The most successful daily text- 
begs ee Excites study 
ALMANAGC, Bison eet and stver'an 
’ Golden Texts and other matter. 

No. 4, 1890. Price, cents. Come’. SUNDAY 
ScHOOL & PUBLISHING Society. Boston and Chicago. 





Hteu Quarry. USE Low Pricn, 
STUART’S SPOOL COTTON 
ted 200 Yards. 


Warran ¥. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


O38 


=) onaga nnneaue rua woe ETERS 
vale ad RAE PAN SERS, 
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wore copies, in a 
ch per’year. At such 


Lesson Guide. 


ued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 

v-s@hool lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly 

and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 

icated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a 

» The lesson treatment in The Scholar's Magazine and The 

. the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a package 
ench per quarter; four cents each per year. 

WATTLES, 


i ech Fis 


Walnut Street \phia, Pa. 


AMERICAN FIRE|: 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


her. 


Phik« 





aonene.zo | manent of 


THOS. H. comet: . President. 
CHAS, P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIBECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgom Alexander Biddl 
John T. Lewis, ts Gharles P. Perot,” 
Israel Morris, Joseph fe Gill ham, 
Pemberton 8, Hntchingon, _ Se — - Welsh, Jr., 


BOSTON INVESTMENT 00 


1 PER 
©} GENT. 


COUPONS PAYABLE 

QUARTERLY. 
Parchases and Rents Central busi- 
ness oi are in Large Cities, 


orien te its stockholde 
vidends wil be maid after 1803. Send 


fr GEORGE LEONARD, Gen’ Agent, 
Washington Strect, 








The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *iccica: mas. 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 

Conservative Investment Securities. 
— (Full | $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
ERBERT E. Bat, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Grorek C. MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, wens, 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Capital, x eet $ 1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


0 rie per cent. investment interest semi-annually. 

The direct obligation of the Company secured 
eo os — recommended 

t business me d bankers of Kansas City. 
Send for Greches with | full particulars. 


QF: Pace, Tens} Union Investment Co. 


te Ba pe FLORIDA 


Bargains in 
reat Dean & Lae Het 
Lots, range Groves in 
Blocks and Lots of Land « of all = in 
Groves, ee 
For sale. Terms to 
Send for Florida papers 
M, A. LAND. GolLand, Plerids. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


THE Vv. DR. WORDEN, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


ils sores Mr, Robert g Berdict: Madi- 
son, bg, fog Pur. Hi 'y Bates, College, Revere, 
Mass. ; and Mr. ia Grant, Eonae nd. Also John D. 
Wattles, Publisher of 'The ney School Times. 
Send for pamphlet to 8. JOHNSTON, 
Emati¢utey _E. Corner llth ami Spring Garden 
treets, Philadel Ipkia, Pa. 


, STAMMERING. | 


eoeoeta, Their Causes 
EB. J. ay THORPE, ‘Newton Centre, Mass, 


THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, Kansas. TRUST COMPANY, 


= 83,000,000 
" @apital Paid in, $1,312,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
DEBENTURE 


at the close of business, Dec. 31, *89- 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate Securities and Bills Rec, $:,143,588.03 
Deposited as Security for 

















Deleteees 
Musteen eae Other Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Esta’ ° . 
Cash on Hand andin Banks . 

Due from Branch Offices and Agents, 
Furniture and Fixtures . 
Debentures on Hand and with Agents, 


$2,995,309. 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock Paid in 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Debentures Certified . 
Money oy om in Payment of Loans 
° 7,400.00 


et ete 
Individual 33,964.20 


Certificates o Depeske Bearing ‘Interest, ry oo 

Bills Payable 110,000.00 

Interest Paid by Borrowers, awaiting 
presentation of Coupons 

Sundry Ledger Balances 


1,399,245.12 
50,850.00 + 
14,076.40 
120, — 3 


+ $1,312,000,00 
141,298.17 
1,141,150,00 





10. 266.09 
23,702.20 


$2,995,322. 57 
Principal Office located inthe midst of its Securi- 
ties, and loans carefully selected by Managing Offi- 
cers, who are familiar with the West. Large and 
successful experience. Many Millions invested with- 
out loss of a dollar. Semi-annual interest payable at 
Third National Bank, New Yor« City, and always 
paid without a day's delay. Hundreds of oy mad 
depend upon the income from these investments 
their support, and have never been disappointed. 
Loans fully guaranteed. 
rite for information. 
ag OFFICES : 
7 State St., Alban M. V. B. Butt, Man'g*r. 
Wall St., "New eCity. W. T. Pratt, Manager. 
salto Bidg., Boston, Mass., F. B. Rocers, Mana 
Py Patty Bidg., Phil’a, Pa., Ros, Foexsman, Man, 
Copanill, & Lioyds, London, Eng., Atkinson & 
oot anagers. 











Has great experience in 
Estee net to ae 


For details and nces. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT ind, 


and upwards, is in our Six per cent. Debefitures, based 
on the choice ofim tmprgvee properties in the twokansas 
Citys, The Husted 'nvestment Co., Kansas City, Kan. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 


PPMUIRCIN Seca 


Best soil, climate. location in the 


FARMS 4 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremonut,Va. 





of surplus fonds 
in sums of 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, bowever, an advertisement of a not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
e heoribers any money that they lose thereby. ites 


the publisher will refund to su 








